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IRAN: REALITY, OPTIONS AND CON- 

SEQUENCES, PART 2-NEGOTIATING WITH 
THE IRANIANS: MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 
AND PATHS FORWARD 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign 

Affairs, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Tierney (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Tierney, Lynch, Yarmuth, Welch, 
Shays, and Platts. 

Also present: Representatives Moran of Virginia and McDermott. 

Staff present: Dave Turk, staff director; Andrew Su and Andy 
Wright, professional staff members; Davis Hake, clerk; Dan Hamil- 
ton, fellow; Janice Spector and Christopher Bright, minority profes- 
sional staff members; Todd Greenwood, minority legislative assist- 
ant; Nick Palarino, minority senior investigator and policy advisor; 
Benjamin Chance, minority clerk; and Mark Lavin, minority Army 
fellow. 

Mr. Tierney. My apologies to all the witnesses who were kind 
enough to come on time. We can’t seem to manage the floor as well 
as we sometimes can manage the committee. 

We’re now going to proceed with the hearing before the National 
Security and Foreign Affairs Subcommittee, “Iran: Reality, Options 
and Consequences, Part 2 — Negotiating with the Iranians: Missed 
Opportunities and Paths Forward.” 

I ask unanimous consent that only the chairman and ranking 
member of the subcommittee be allowed to make opening state- 
ments, and that the gentleman from Virginia, Congressman Jim 
Moran, be allowed to participate in this hearing, and that the 
record be kept open for 5 business days and that all members of 
the subcommittee be allowed to submit a written statement for the 
record. Without any objection on all, so ordered. 

I just want to welcome you again. I’m going to forego most of my 
opening statement in the interest of asking you folks to put your 
testimony on record and then as Members come back from the vote, 
we can hopefully have some questions and answers. 

I note that this hearing happens at a time when a lot of sabre- 
rattling and bellicose invective has been going on. I think it is ap- 
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propriate for us to try to get a thoughtful and comprehensive ap- 
proach to what is happening in Iran, about their people and soci- 
ety, about recent history and diplomacy, what lessons we can learn 
and possibly the consequences of any actions that might be pro- 
posed or considered. So hopefully we will do all this before any irre- 
versible decisions are made, and this hearing is designed to move 
us in that direction. 

The rest of my statement I will place on the record, and at this 
point give the other Members a chance to have their other opening 
statements, the ranking member, at least, when he shows up. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John F. Tierney follows:] 
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Chairman Tierney's Opening Statement 

At the National Security and Foreign Affairs Subcommittee entitled, 

“Iran: Reality, Options, and Consequences. Part 2 - Negotiating with the Iranians: 
Missed Opportunities and Paths Forward.” 

November 7, 2007 

Good afternoon, and welcome to the second in a series of hearings the Subcommittee on 
National Security and Foreign Affairs plans to hold on U.S. foreign policy toward Iran. 

In this time of saber-rattling and bellicose invective, I thought it appropriate for us to take 
a different approach. 

In that vein, we are undertaking a thoughtful and comprehensive study of the Iranian 
people and their society; the recent history of U.S. / Iran diplomacy (and what lessons can 
be learned from those negotiations); and the possible options for dealing with Iran, along 
with the consequences of those options. 

And my hope and goal is to undertake this deliberative study before any irreversible 
decisions are made. In other words, Congress needs to do everything it can to inform 
itself about all aspects of Iran before it’s too late. 

Today’s hearing is titled, “Negotiating with the Iranians: Missed Opportunities and Paths 
Forward.” 

Most people are aware the United States has had no official relations with Iran since the 
Islamic Republic was founded in 1979. We have imposed unilateral and multilateral 
economic, trade, and technological sanctions. We have designated Iran a sponsor of 
terror. 

However - and unbeknownst to most Americans - there have been numerous attempts to 
maintain contact and dialogue with Iran by every Administration, regardless of political 
party, since relations officially broke some 30 years ago. 

We have before us today a terrific panel of witnesses who can help pull back the curtain 
and share with the Congress and with the American people what happened in these 
negotiations. 

We have top former diplomats, National Security Council officials, and State Department 
experts - the very people who personally negotiated with the Iranians; witnesses who can 
share their direct experiences and insights. 
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I believe this unique and unparalleled history lesson will be incredibly useful, in 
particular by offering lessons from which we can learn as we move forward in dealing 
with Iran. 

Some of the general outlines of what occurred are known, but much of what transpired 
has remained shrouded in secrecy. Our hearing today aims to lay out the historical record 
and inform discussion going forward. 

We’ll explore the relations between the U.S. and Iran just prior to September 1 1 , 2001 . 
We’ll hear from those who negotiated with Iran after 9/1 1 and about the cooperation that 
Iran provided in the effort to drive the Taliban out of Afghanistan. 

We’ll also examine whether, along with the way, there were missed opportunities to 
make progress on broader issues of contention between the U.S. and Iran: 

• For example, what effect did President Bush’s 2002 labeling of Iran as part of the “axis 
of evil” have on Iranian cooperation and willingness to negotiate? 

• Why did the Administration not react positively to entreaties by the Iranians to make 
progress on broader diplomatic efforts in the wake of the Afghanistan cooperation? 

• And what’s the significance of the May 2003 fax that the Iranians reportedly sent 
through third-party intermediaries offering to put a whole host of issues on the table - an 
offer the Bush Administration apparently refused to even acknowledge? 

As an Oversight Subcommittee of the United States Congress, we intend to educate 
ourselves on policy alternatives and to fully consider the short- and long-term 
consequences as we fulfill our constitutional responsibilities in the coming months. 

Our relationship with Iran is complex, to say the least, and involves a multitude of 
security, economic, and diplomatic facets. 

We have many serious concerns with Iran, including its nuclear enrichment program, its 
relationship with Hamas and Hezbollah, and its relations with certain Iraqi militia groups. 
Still, as our witness at a previous related hearing noted, areas of serious concern to the 
United States such as Iraq, Pakistan, Afghanistan, terrorism, and proliferation all are 
impacted by Iran in one way or another. 

The question now is how best to go forward. The Administration has put conditions 
before any broader talks with Iraq can commence. We’ll hear from our panelists today 
what the lessons of this recent history tell us about whether this is the best course forward 
and we’ll learn of other possible diplomatic alternatives. 

Together with the fact that the United States has well recognized military strength, 
realistic, hard-nosed diplomacy helped end the Cold War, stop Libya’s nuclear ambitions, 
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and even led to some progress with North Korea, a country that has already exploded a 
nuclear weapon. 

If the Berlin Wall could fall and the Cold War could end without World War III, my hope 
is that the same will be able to be said with respect to our policy towards Iran five or ten 
years from now. 

Thank you, and I now yield to the Rep. Shays, the Ranking Member of the 
Subcommittee. 
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Mr. Tierney. In the meantime, our panel today is composed of 
Ambassador James Dobbins, Hillary Mann Leverett, Flynt 
Leverett, Larry Haas and Suzanne Maloney. Our first witness will 
be Ambassador James Dobbins, who is the Bush administration’s 
First Special Envoy for Afghanistan, who was intensely involved in 
talks with Iran concerning Afghanistan. Ambassador Dobbins has 
extensive diplomatic and negotiating experience, including having 
served as Special U.S. Envoy to Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo. 

Ambassador Dobbins, we would love to hear from you, please. 
You have 5 minutes, but your written remarks will be placed on 
the record. So if you want to deviate from that, that is fine with 
us. We will try to be a little lenient with the 5 minutes, but also 
respectful of all your time for being here and having so much of 
it already pass by. 

We have a policy in this committee to swear all our witnesses in. 
So if all of you would please rise and raise your right hands. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Tierney. The record will reflect that all the panelists have 
answered in the affirmative. I thank you for that. 

Ambassador Dobbins. 

STATEMENTS OF AMBASSADOR JAMES DOBBINS, DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE POLICY CENTER, 
RAND CORP.; H ILLARY MANN LEVERETT, PRINCIPAL AND 
CEO, STRATEGIC ENERGY AND GLOBAL ANALYSIS, LLC; 
FLYNT LEVERETT, SENIOR FELLOW, DIRECTOR, GEO- 
POLITICS OF ENERGY INITIATIVE, NEW AMERICA FOUNDA- 
TION; LAWRENCE J. HAAS, VICE PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE ON 
THE PRESENT DANGER; AND SUZANNE MALONEY, SENIOR 
FELLOW, THE SABAN CENTER FOR MIDDLE EAST POLICY, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR JAMES DOBBINS 

Ambassador Dobbins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for holding these important hearings. 

There is a popular perception in the United States that in the 
aftermath of 9/11, the United States formed a coalition and over- 
threw the Taliban. That is wrong. In the aftermath of 9/11, the 
United States joined an existing coalition, which had been trying 
to overthrow the Taliban for most of a decade. That coalition con- 
sisted of India, Russia, Iran, and the Northern Alliance. It was 
with the additional assistance of American air power that coalition 
succeeded in ousting the Taliban. 

That coalition, along with Pakistan, was also very important to 
the success that the United States enjoyed in replacing the Taliban 
within a matter of weeks with a moderate, broadly representative 
government in Kabul, which relieved the United States of the ne- 
cessity of itself occupying and trying to govern Afghanistan. All of 
those countries, and in particular given the subject of this commit- 
tee hearing, Iran, were particularly helpful in the diplomacy that 
led to the creation of the Karzai government. And in my written 
testimony, I provide some detail and some anecdotes which flesh 
out the nature of that cooperation and the degree to which it was 
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indeed critical to the success of American diplomacy in the last 
months of 2001. 

In January 2002, the President in his inaugural address included 
Iran in what he characterized as an axis of evil. Despite that, the 
Iranians persisted for a number of months in offering significant 
cooperation to the United States. For instance, in March 2002, the 
Iranian delegation asked to meet with me on the fringes of an 
international meeting in Geneva that I was chairing on assistance 
to Afghanistan. They introduced me to an Iranian general in full 
uniform who had been the commander of their security assistance 
efforts to the Northern Alliance throughout the war. 

The general said that Iran was willing to contribute to an Amer- 
ican-led program to build the new Afghan national army. “We are 
prepared to house and train up to 20,000 troops in a broader pro- 
gram under American leadership,” the general offered. “Well, if you 
train some Afghan troops and we train some, might they not end 
up having incompatible doctrines?” I responded somewhat skep- 
tically. The general just laughed. He said, “Don’t worry, we are still 
using the manuals you left behind in 1979.” 

I said, “OK, well, they might have compatible doctrines, but 
might they not have conflicting loyalties?” “Well,” he responded, 
“we trained, we equipped, and by the way, we are still the ones 
who are paying the Afghan troops you are using in southern Af- 
ghanistan to chase down the remaining Taliban and al Qaeda ele- 
ments. Are you having any difficulty with their loyalty?” I acknowl- 
edged that insofar as I was aware, we did not, and I said I would 
report the offer back to Washington. 

Now, this offer struck me as problematic in detail but promising 
in overall implications. Despite the general’s assurances, I could 
foresee problems in having Iran and the United States both train- 
ing different components of the same Afghan army. On the other 
hand, Iranian participation under American leadership in a joint 
program of this sort would be a breathtaking departure after more 
than 20 years of mutual hostility. It also represented a significant 
step beyond the quiet diplomatic cooperation we had already 
achieved. Clearly, despite having been relegated by President Bush 
to the access of evil, the Hatami government wanted to deepen its 
cooperation with Washington and was willing to do so in the most 
overt and public manner. 

I went back, I reported these overtures to Washington. There 
was no apparent interest in discussing them, and as far as I am 
aware, the Iranians never got a response. There were, however, 
continued discussions with the Iranians, and a year later, in the 
aftermath of the American invasion of Iraq, the Iranian govern- 
ment again came forward with an even more sweeping offer, one 
that the witness sitting next to me will, I think, be able to talk 
about in a little more detail. 

Now, it is not a coincidence that both of these Iranian overtures 
came in the aftermath of an American intervention on their bor- 
ders. In both cases, those American moves left the Iranian regime 
both grateful and fearful. They were grateful that the United 
States had taken down two of their principal regional antagonists. 
And they were fearful that they might be next, seeing as they did 
American troops to their north, based in central Asia, to their east 
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in Afghanistan, to their south in the Gulf and to the west in Iraq. 
They were surrounded. 

Unfortunately, if the Iranian regime was feeling grateful and 
fearful, the American Government, and frankly not just the Gov- 
ernment, people, Congress as a whole, were feeling supremely self- 
confident. In late 2001, we had overthrown Mullah Omar in a light- 
ning campaign and then in 2003, we had done the same thing with 
Saddam. We were on a roll, acutely conscious of being the world’s 
only superpower. There seemed nothing America could not accom- 
plish. I suspect that the administration, therefore, saw no rush in 
responding to these Iranian overtures. 

As Afghanistan was stabilized and Iraq was democratized, the 
American position could only grow stronger. In good time, Wash- 
ington could deal with the Iranian regime. Tehran’s offers were be- 
coming steadily better; why not wait for another year or two? Of 
course, events did not move in that direction. Since the last Iranian 
overtures of 2002, it is Tehran’s position that has strengthened and 
hardened. In contrast, Washington’s position has weakened and 
hardened. America’s difficulties in Iraq are the principal cause of 
this shift. 

Americans are fond of chararacterizing the Iranian regime as a 
fundamentalist theocracy. The truth is more complex. Iran isn’t 
Switzerland, but it is rather more democratic than Egypt and less 
fundamentalist than Saudi Arabia, two of America’s most impor- 
tant allies in the region. Iranian women vote, drive automobiles, 
attend university in large numbers and lead successful professional 
lives. Iran’s parliament and president are popularly elected. Elec- 
tions take place on schedule. The outcomes are not fore-ordained. 
The results do make a difference, perhaps not as much of a dif- 
ference as we would like, but enough to make the process worth 
understanding a good deal better than we do. 

Even the supreme leader is elected to a fixed, renewable term by 
a council of clerics who are in turn popularly elected by universal 
adult suffrage. The last election to that body was a setback for 
President Ahmadinejad. Presidential elections produce even more 
meaningful swings as can those in the parliament. Yes, the system 
is rigged, but not to the point that it becomes a complete sham, as 
in the case with many other Middle Eastern elections when such 
are held at all. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, it is time to apply to Iran the 
policies which won the cold war, liberated the Warsaw Pact and re- 
united Europe; policies of detente and containment, communication 
where possible and confrontation whenever necessary. We spoke to 
Stalin’s Russia; we spoke to Mao’s China. In both cases, greater 
mutual exposure changed their system, not ours. It is time to speak 
to Iran, unconditionally and comprehensively. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Dobbins follows:] 
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Statement of James Dobbins 1 
The RAND Corporation 

Negotiating with Iran 2 

Before the Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs 
United States House of Representatives 

November 7, 2007 

There is a popular perception in the United States that in the aftermath of 9/11, the United States 
formed a coalition and overthrew the Taliban, Wrong. In the aftermath of 9/1 1 , the United States 
joined an existing coalition which had been trying to overthrow the Taliban for much of a decade. 
The coalition consisted of India, Russia, Iran and the Northern Alliance. And with the addition of 
American airpower, that coalition succeeded in ousting the Taliban. 

The success in quickly forming a successor regime was also thanks to this coalition. As the 
American representative to the Afghan opposition, I represented the US at the Bonn conference 
that met for that purpose. The conference had representation from all of the major elements of 
the Afghan opposition and from all of the principal regional states — the countries that had been 
playing the great game and tearing Afghanistan apart for 20 years — Russia, India, Pakistan, Iran, 
and of course the United States.. 


At one point the U N. had circulated the first draft of the Bonn declaration, which was to serve as 
Afghanistan's interim constitution. It was the Iranian envoy. Deputy Foreign Minister Javad Zarif 
who noted that this document made no mention of democratic elections. “Don't you think that the 
new Afghan regime should be committed to hold democratic elections?” 


I allowed that this seemed reasonable suggestion. Washington was not on a democracy 
campaign at this point in time. My job was to get an agreement, and almost any agreement would 
do, so long as it resulted in an Afghan government that could replace the Taliban, unite the 
opposition, secure international support, cooperate in hunting down Al Qaeda remnants, and 
relieve the United States of the need to occupy and run the country. 

1 The opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author’s alone and should not be 
interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This product is part of the 
RAND Corporation testimony series. RAND testimonies record testimony presented by RAND associates to 
federal, state, or local legislative committees; government-appointed commissions and panels; and private 
review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corporation is a nonprofit research organization providing objective 
analysis and effective solutions that address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the 
world. RAND's publications do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 

2 This testimony is available for free download at http://www.rand.org/pubs/testimonies/CT293. 
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It was also the Iranians delegation that proposed that the document should commit the Afghans 
to cooperate against international terrorism. 

At one point, I reproached my Iranian colleague because his foreign minister had been quoted the 
day before as saying that he didn't think any peacekeeping troops were necessary for Kabul. 

“You and I have agreed that we really need a peacekeeping force in Kabul, I said. Why is your 
foreign minister being quoted to the contrary?” 

“You can consider my Minister’s statement a gesture of solidarity with Don Rumsfeld," Zarif 
replied with a grin, it then being generally known that Secretary Rumsfeld was unenthusiastic 
about deploying peacekeepers to Afghanistan. 

"After all Jim, you and I are both way out in front of our instructions on this one, aren't we?" I had 
to admit this was true. 

On the last night of the conference we’d agreed on everything except who was going to govern 
Afghanistan. We had the interim constitution, but we were still arguing about who was going to 
govern Afghanistan. The Northern Alliance was insisting upon occupying 18 of the 26 ministries 
and everyone else agreed that was too many. It wasn’t going to be broadly based if the Northern 
Alliance, which represented maybe 30 or 40% of the population, got 75% of the ministries. 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder was due to arrive at 9am for the closing ceremony, but 
we had no agreement to sign. 

And so at my suggestion Lakhdar Brahimi, the UN negotiator, got together all of the foreign 
representatives who were still awake — it was about 2 in the morning. We eventually assembled 
with the Russian, Indian, German and Iranian delegates, along with Brahimi and me. For two 
hours this group worked over the Northern Alliance representative, Younnis Qanooni, each of us 
arguing, in turn, that he should agree to give up several Ministries. He remained obdurate. Finally. 
Zarif took him aside and whispering to him for a few moments, following which the Northern 
Alliance envoy returned to the table and said, “Okay, I agree. The other factions can have two 
more ministries. And we can create three more, which they can also have.” We had a deal. Zarif 
had achieved the final breakthrough without which the Karzai government might never have been 
formed. 

Four hours later the German Chancellor arrived and the Bonn agreement was signed. 
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My final report to the State Department read, "The late night session that preceded the successful 
conclusion of the Bonn conference underscored why the conference ultimately worked. 
Neighboring states, Western governments and the UN worked in tandem to be helpful at this 
meeting. Their combined weight, operating for the first time in a cohesive effort, succeeded in 
pushing the Afghans together.” 

Iran’s positive contribution to stability in Afghanistan did not end with the Bonn Conference. Iran 
sent the most senior delegation at Karzai's inauguration. Their foreign minister came. There had 
been some doubt about whether Ismail Khan, a warlord in the area closest to Iran, was going to 
support this settlement. The Iranian foreign minister landed in Herat, picked Khan up, put him on 
the plane and brought him to Kabul just to make sure no one doubted that he was going to 
support the Karzai. 

At the Tokyo donors conference that came a few weeks later, Iran pledged $500 million in 
assistance to Afghanistan, assistance which they’ve since delivered, which is a staggering 
amount for a non first-world country. The American pledge, by comparison, was all of $290 
million, little more than half that of Iran. 

Several of the Iranian diplomats who had been in Bonn were with us again in Tokyo. Emerging 
from a larger gathering, one of them took me aside to reaffirm his governments desire to continue 
to cooperate on Afghanistan. I agreed that this would be desirable, but warned that Iranian 
behavior in other areas represented an obstacle to cooperation. 

“We would like to discuss the other issues with you also” he replied. 

"My brief only extends to Afghanistan”, I cautioned. 

“We know that. We would like to work on these other issues with the appropriate people in your 
government” 

"The Karine A incident was not helpful", I said, referring to a Palestinian ship intercepted a few 
days earlier by the Israeli Navy on its way to Gaza loaded with several tons of Iranian origin 
weapons. 

“We too are concerned about this", my Iranian interlocutor said. “President Khatemi met earlier 
this week with the National Security Council. He asked whether any of the agency 
representatives present knew anything about this shipment. All of them denied any knowledge of 
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it. If your government has any information to the contrary it can provide us, that would be most 
helpful." 

On returning to Washington, I reported this conversation. In so far as I am aware, there was no 
response to the Iranian request for information. One week later, in a state of the Union address, 
President Bush included Iran, along with its arch enemy, Iraq in what he termed an “axis of evil”, 
implicitly threatening all both states, along with North Korea, with preemptive military action 
intended to halt their acquisition of weapons of mass destruction. 

Two months later in Geneva, the Iranians asked to see me on the fringes of another multilateral 
meeting we were having about Afghanistan. They introduced me to an Iranian general, in full 
uniform, who had been the commander of their security assistance efforts for the Northern 
Alliance throughout the war. The General said that Iran was willing to contribute to an American 
led program to build a new Afghan National Army. 

“We’re prepared to house and train up to 20,000 troops in a broader program under American 
leadership,” the General offered. 

“Well, if you train some Afghan troops and we train some, might they not end up having 
incompatible military doctrine,” I responded, somewhat dubiously. 

The general just laughed and he said, “Don't worry; we’re still using the manuals you left behind 
in 1979.” 

“Okay, so maybe they might have compatible doctrines but might they not have conflicting 
loyalties,” I responded, still not entirely convinced. 

“Well, we trained, we equipped, and, by the way, we’re the ones who are still paying for the 
Afghan troops you're still using in the southern part of the country to go after Taliban and Al 
Qaeda elements,." the General replied. “Are you having any difficulty with their loyalty?" 

I acknowledged that, insofar as I was aware, we were not. I said I would report the offer to 
Washington. 

The Iranian proposal struck me as problematic in detail, but promising in its overall implications. 
Despite the General's assurances, I could foresee problems in having Iran and the United States 
training different components of a new Afghan army. On the other hand, Iranian participation, 
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under American leadership, in a joint program of this sort would be a breathtaking departure after 
more than twenty years mutual hostility. It also represented a significant step beyond the quiet 
diplomatic cooperation we had achieved so far. Clearly, despite having been relegated by 
President Bush to the "axis of evil”, the Khatemi government wanted to deepen its cooperation 
with Washington, and was prepared to do so in a most overt and public manner. 

Back home, I immediately went to see Secretary Powell. 

“Very interesting," he responded to my account of this conversation. “You need to brief Condi.” 
And so I went to see Rice. 

“Very interesting," she said. “You need to talk to Don.” 

Several days later Rice called a meeting with Secretaries Rumsfeld and Powell, among others. 
When we came to this item on the agenda, I again recounted my conversation with the Iranians. 
When I finished, there were no comments and no questions. After a brief pause, seeing no one 
ready to take up the issue, the meeting moved on to the next item on its agenda. Insofar as I am 
aware, the issue was never again discussed, and the Iranians never received a response. 

A year later, in the aftermath of the American invasion of Iraq the Iranians came forward with an 
even more sweeping offer, one that other witnesses here today are in a better position than I to 
detail. 

It is no coincidence that both these Iranian overtures came in the aftermath of an American 
intervention on their borders. In both cases, those American moves left the Iranian regime 
grateful and fearful. They were grateful that the United States had taken down their two principal 
regional opponents, and they were fearful that they might be next, seeing as they did, American 
troops to their North, in Central Asia, East, in Afghanistan, South, in the Gulf and West, in Iraq. 
They were surrounded. 

Unfortunately, if the Iranian regime was feeling grateful and fearful, the American government, 
and not just the government, but the country as a whole was feeling supremely confident. In late 
2001 , we had overthrown Mullah Omar in a lightning campaign, and then in 2003 had done the 
same with Saddam. We were on a role, acutely conscious of being the world's only superpower. 
There seemed nothing America could not accomplish. I suspect that the Administration therefore 
saw no rush in responding to Iranian overtures. As Afghanistan was stabilized and Iraq 
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democratized, the American position could only grow stronger. In good time, Washington could 
deal with the Iranian regime. Teheran's offers were becoming steadily better. Why not wait a 
while longer? 

Of course, events did not move in that direction. Since the last Iranian overtures of 2003, it is 
Teheran’s position that has strengthened, and hardened. In contrast Washington's position has 
weakened and hardened. American difficulties in Iraq are the principal cause of this shift. 

Iran and other neighboring states bear some responsibility for the current conflict in Iraq, but the 
United States bears even greater responsibility for thinking that the influence of these countries 
could be safely ignored. If a decade of nation building experience should have taught anything, it 
was the impossibility of holding together disintegrating societies without the cooperation of 
adjoining states. Neighboring states simply enjoy too much access and too much influence, by 
reason of proximity, personal relationships and cultural affinity, to be ignored. Neither can these 
governments be persuaded to eschew interference. After all, it is they, not more distant countries 
like the United States that will get the refugees, the crime, the terrorism, the endemic disease, 
and the economic disruption caused by having a failed state on their doorstep. Neighboring states 
cannot afford to remain uninvolved, and they will not. 

Unfortunately, left to their own devices, neighboring governments will tend to exacerbate the 
disintegration they would generally prefer to avoid. In any failing state, all claimants for power 
seek foreign sponsors, and all neighboring states tend to back favorites in this contest. In backing 
rival factions, regional governments feed the conflict and accelerate a breakup they do not seek. 
This can be prevented only if neighboring governments can be persuaded to exert their influence 
along convergent, rather then divergent lines, pressing the local political leaders to coalesce 
rather than to fight. 

American success in ending the Bosnian civil war in 1995 depended upon bringing its neighbors, 
Serbia and Croatia, who were fighting a proxy war there, into the negotiating process. Those 
states, and their leaders, were guilty of the genocide America was trying to stop. Yet Washington 
engaged these leaders, gave them a privileged status in the negotiations, and then worked with 
them to implement the peace agreement. President Milosevic and Tudjman both won subsequent 
elections, based in part on the prestige they had garnered through this American connection. Had 
the Clinton Administration not been willing to pay that price, however, the war in Bosnia would 
have continued. 
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America's rapid success in toppling the Taliban and replacing it with a broadly based, moderate 
successor also depended heavily upon the support American military and diplomatic efforts 
received from ail the neighboring states, notably Iran. There was no attempt to replicate this in 
Iraq, and to be truthful, there was no possibility of so doing, given broader American intentions in 
the region. 

The United States had not invaded Afghanistan with the intention of making it a model for Central 
Asia, with the objective of thereby undermining the legitimacy of neighboring governments and 
ultimately seeing them replaced. Had that been America’s goal in Afghanistan, we never would 
have been offered bases in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, over flight rights from Pakistan, and 
Russian and Iranian diplomatic support at the Bonn Conference. By contrast, the United States 
did invade Iraq with the stated intention of turning it into a model for the Middle East, thereby 
undermining domestic support for all the neighboring regimes in the hope of their ultimate 
demise. This was not a project any of those governments was likely to buy into. And none of them 
have, not even our democratic ally, Turkey. 

American military power may prevent the situation in Iraq and Afghanistan from getting much 
worse, but only diplomacy is going to make it dramatically better. Iran is not the only key to 
regional support, but it is an essential one. 

Unfortunately, the relationship between the United States and Iran bears an enormous historical 
burden. If there are two countries in the world with good reason to hate each other, it is Iran and 
America. Twenty-seven years ago Iranian revolutionaries seized the American Embassy in 
Teheran and held its staff hostage for fifteen months. The revolutionary Iranian regime has 
subsequently been implicated in the 1983 attack upon a Marine encampment in Beirut that killed 
242 American servicemen. In 1996 Iran was again implicated in the bombing of a US Army 
barracks in Saudi Arabia that had killed 19 and injured 500. Iran has continued to provide support 
to groups in Lebanon and occupied Palestine that conduct attacks on Israel. More recently, Iran 
has been arming militia and insurgent groups in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Iranians, for their part, have an imposing set of grievances. In 1953 the CIA helped instigate a 
coup against the democratically elected government of Mohammed Mossadeq, installing in its 
place the autocratic regime of Shah Reza Pahlavi. After the 1979 revolution overthrew the Shah, 
the United States imposed an embargo on trade with Iran. In 1980 Saddam Hussein launched an 
invasion of Iran. That war lasted eight years and killed some 500,000 Iranians. The United States 
worked with Sunni states of the region that were providing various forms of support to Iraq, the 
aggressor state. Saddam's forces used poison gas against Iranian troops. The United States 
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voiced no protest. In 1988 the U.S. Navy shot down an Iranian civil airliner flying over the Persian 
Gulf, killing 290 innocent crew and passengers. 

Twenty seven years of non-communication has embedded this sense of mutual grievance more 
deeply in the Iranian and American national psyches. It is thus unrealistic to expect that our 
differences can be overcome in a single comprehensive breakthrough. It is even more foolish to 
believe that non-communication can advance that process, that somehow, if we just hold our 
breadth long enough, the Iranians will finally give in. Those who argue against establishing 
normal communications between Washington and Teheran often maintain that contacts would be 
fruitless. The real concern, however, is just the reverse, that communication would produce 
accommodation. Hard liners in Iran fear that normal relations with Washington would cause a 
decline in revolutionary fervor, thereby undermining the legitimacy of their regime, which rests 
heavily upon its anti-American credentials. Conversely, opponents of normalization in the United 
States fear this would legitimize the regime in Teheran, and make its demise less likely. 

Americans are fond of characterizing the Iranian regime as a fundamentalist theocracy. The truth 
is more complex. Iran isn't Switzerland, but it is rather more democratic than Egypt and less 
fundamentalist than Saudi Arabia, two of America's most important allies in the region. Iranian 
women vote, drive automobiles, attend university in large numbers, and lead successful 
professional lives. Iran's Parliament and President are popularly elected. Elections take place on 
schedule, the outcomes are not foreordained, and the results do make a difference, perhaps not 
as much of a difference as we would like, but enough to make the process worth understanding a 
good deal better than we do. Even the Supreme leader is elected to a fixed (renewable) term by a 
council of clerics who are in turn popularly elected by universal adult suffrage. The last election to 
that body was a setback to Ahmedinijad. Presidential elections produce even more meaningful 
swings, as can those to the parliament. Yes the system is rigged, but not the point where it 
becomes a complete sham, as is the case in many other Middle Eastern elections, when such are 
held at all. 

It is time to apply to Iran the policies which won the Cold War, liberated the Warsaw Pact, and 
reunited Europe: detente and containment, communication whenever possible, and confrontation 
whenever necessary. We spoke to Stalin's Russia. We spoke to Mao’s China. In both cases, 
greater mutual exposure changed their system, not ours. It's time to speak to Iran, 
unconditionally, and comprehensively. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ambassador. 

Our second witness, Ms. Hillary Mann Leverett, directly partici- 
pated in negotiations with Iran on behalf of the U.S. Government 
from 2001 to 2003. Shortly after 9/11/2001, she was tapped to serve 
as the Iran expert on the National Security Council. She is a career 
Foreign Service officer. Her service includes positions at the Na- 
tional Security Council with the U.S. mission to the United States 
and as special assistant to the U.S. Ambassador in Cairo, Egypt. 
From 1996 to 1998, she was a terrorism fellow at the Washington 
Institute of Near East Policy and has in the past been a Fulbright 
scholar and a Watson fellow. She speaks Arabic and has a great 
academic background as well. 

Ms. Leverett, would you care to address us for 5 minutes? Ms. 
Leverett, just before you start, I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent of the committee that Mr. McDermott be allowed to sit in and 
participate under the committee’s rules as well. Without objection, 
so ordered. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HILLARY MANN LEVERETT 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
inviting me here today. 

Iran’s geo-strategic location, at the crossroads of the Middle East 
and Central Asia, and in the heart of the Persian Gulf, enormous 
hydrocarbon resources and historic role, make it a critical country 
for U.S. interests. However, since the advent of the Islamic Repub- 
lic in 1979, Iran has worked against U.S. interests on a number of 
fronts. As a result, every U.S. administration since 1979 has sought 
to isolate and contain Iran. 

Yet Iran’s undeniable importance in the Middle Eastern balance 
of power and in many areas of importance to the United States has 
prompted every U.S. administration — Reagan, George H.W. Bush, 
Clinton, and George W. Bush administrations — to explore some 
kind of opening to Iran, either through tactical cooperation or by 
testing the waters publicly. I was directly involved in the Bush ad- 
ministration’s efforts to engage Iran over Afghanistan, al Qaeda 
and Iraq, both shortly before and after the 9/11 attacks. I will get 
to that in a moment. 

What I want to emphasize at the outset of my testimony is that 
Iran’s tactical cooperation with every U.S. administration since 
1980 was fundamentally positive in character. Iran delivered much, 
not all, but much of what we asked. Furthermore, and especially 
with regard to post 9/11 cooperation over Afghanistan, Iran hoped 
and anticipated that tactical cooperation with the United States 
would led to a genuine strategic opening between our two coun- 
tries. In most cases, however, it was the United States that was 
unwilling to sustain and buildupon tactical cooperation to pursue 
true strategic rapprochement. 

I will spell out this argument through the prism of my own expe- 
rience in the current Bush administration. In late spring 2001, I 
was a U.S. Foreign Service officer at the U.S. mission to the U.N. 
in New York responsible for dealing with Afghanistan. In that ca- 
pacity, I was authorized to work with my Iranian counterpart as 
part of the Six Plus Two diplomatic process that had been set up 
by the United States to deal with the threats Afghanistan posed to 
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the international community, even before 9/11. My Iranian counter- 
part and I worked openly and constructively on a wide range of Af- 
ghan-related issues, including the enforcement of an arms embargo 
on the Taliban regime, counter-narcotics initiatives and humani- 
tarian relief for Afghan refugees, 2 million of whom were in Iran. 

On 9/11, I was scheduled to meet with my Iranian counterpart 
to discuss how to make sure that counter-terrorism was the center- 
piece of a draft statement of principles for an upcoming Six Plus 
Two Foreign Ministers meeting at the U.N. in New York. Instead, 
the World Trade Center was attacked, and I was evacuated from 
my office at the U.S. mission. My Iranian counterpart called to ex- 
press, in his words, his horror at what he thought was an al Qaeda 
terrorist attack on the United States. Without hesitation, he said 
the Iranian people and the Iranian government would be condemn- 
ing this horrible attack on the United States and the entire civ- 
ilized world. 

Within days, the Iranian government did come out to strongly 
condemn the attack, and thousands of Iranians took to the streets 
in Tehran in candlelight vigils to mourn those who had perished 
in the United States. Even Iran’s supreme leader, Ali Khamenei, 
took the extraordinary step of unequivocally condemning al Qaeda 
and its attack on the United States in a Friday prayer sermon that 
was broadcast to tens of millions of Iranians and Shiite followers 
throughout the Middle East. 

For the first 2 months after 9/11, I worked openly and inten- 
sively with my Iranian counterpart to establish a framework for 
U.S. -Iranian cooperation in Afghanistan. My Iranian counterpart 
said that Iran was prepared to offer unconditional cooperation to 
the United States. Iran would not ask the United States for any- 
thing up front in return for its cooperation with Afghanistan. 

As I document in my written testimony, in the months after 9/ 
11, Iran provided tangible support to United States and Coalition 
military operations in Afghanistan and robust support to U.S. ef- 
forts to stand up a post-Taliban political order, culminating in the 
Bonn Conference, which my colleague, Jim Dobbins, lead the U.S. 
delegation to. Following the Bonn Conference and my transfer from 
the U.N. to the National Security Council to become Director for 
Iran and Afghanistan Affairs, the United States launched an ongo- 
ing channel of monthly meetings to coordinate our efforts on Af- 
ghanistan and related issues. I was one of two U.S. officials who 
consistently participated in those discussions, which lasted for 17 
months. The other was Ryan Crocker, now Ambassador in Iraq. 

As I document in my testimony, the Iranians provided consider- 
able assistance to bolster the pro-American Karzai government in 
Afghanistan and on counter-terrorism, including deporting hun- 
dreds of al Qaeda and Taliban figures seeking to flee Afghanistan 
to or through Iran. The Iranians skipped one monthly meeting to 
protest President Bush’s public condemnation of Iran as part of the 
axis of evil in January 2002, but otherwise they came to every 
monthly meeting over the 17 month course of the talks. 

It is important to emphasize that in the monthly meetings, my 
Iranian counterparts repeatedly raised the prospect of broadening 
our common agenda, both to achieve a strategic rapprochement be- 
tween the United States and Iran, as well as to provide tactical 
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support to a prospective U.S. attack on Saddam’s Iraq. The pros- 
pect of rapprochement with Iraq had been explicitly rejected by the 
President and his senior national security team. Whether we could 
have subsequent discussions to coordinate on Iraq became subject 
to whether Iran would turn over the remaining handful of al Qaeda 
operatives they had detained in Iran. 

But the Iranians first expressed an inability to find the remain- 
ing al Qaeda suspects we identified without any information from 
us as to their whereabouts. And later, the Iranians expressed an 
unwillingness to relinquish these last “cards” without assurances 
from us that we would not use the Iranian opposition group, the 
MEK, and its armed forces in Iraq, against Iran. Although we pro- 
vided Iran with assurances about the MEK in January and Feb- 
ruary 2003, after all, they were a designated terrorist organization 
by the U.S. Government. The Iranians were still concerned by the 
words and actions of senior Pentagon officials and later U.S. occu- 
pation forces in Iraq who not only refused to disarm MEK forces 
in Iraq but also designated the United States as protected persons 
under the Geneva convention in order to prevent their deportation 
by the Iraqis to Iran, even though the MEK had been designated 
by us as a foreign terrorist organization. 

Therefore, by the spring of 2003, the dialog was at an impasse. 
It is in this context that one should evaluate the Iranian offer to 
negotiate a comprehensive resolution of differences with the United 
States. With the bilateral channel at an impasse, Tehran sent this 
offer in early May 2003 through Switzerland, the U.S. -protecting 
power in Iran, as Secretary Rice and former administration officials 
have acknowledged. In the offer, everything would be on the table, 
including Iran’s material support for Hamas, for PIJ, for Hizballah 
as well as its nuclear ambitions and role in Iraq. But the Bush ad- 
ministration rejected this proposal out of hand and cutoff the bilat- 
eral channel with the Iranians less than 2 weeks later. 

From an Iranian perspective, this record shows that Washington 
will take what it can get from talking to Iran on specific issues, but 
it is not prepared for real rapprochement. From an American per- 
spective, I believe this record indicates that the Bush administra- 
tion cavalierly rejected multiple and significant opportunities to put 
U.S. -Iranian relations on a fundamentally more positive and con- 
structive trajectory. This mishandling of U.S. relations with Iran 
continues to impose heavy costs on American interests and policy 
efforts in the Middle East, on the Iranian nuclear issue, nuclear 
issues in Iraq and Afghanistan and Lebanon and in the Arab- 
Israeli arena. 

I want to note in closing that the White House has gone to ex- 
traordinary lengths, including outright abuse of executive powers, 
to keep me from laying out the full extent of the Bush administra- 
tion’s mishandling of Iran policies since the 9/11 attacks. In Decem- 
ber 2006, I co-authored an op-ed for the New York Times on this 
topic, using material that my co-author had previously cleared 
through through the CIA and had in fact published with CIA ap- 
proval in several different places. When we submitted our joint op- 
ed draft for pre-publication review, my co-author was informed by 
a member of the CIA’s pre-publication review board that the draft, 
in the CIA’s judgment, contained no classified material. Similarly, 
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I was informed by a career officer at the State Department in- 
volved in the review process that in the State Department’s judg- 
ment, the draft contained no classified information. 

However, my co-author and I were told by the CIA and the State 
Department that the White House had complained about my co-au- 
thor’s previous publications criticizing the Bush administration’s 
Iran policy and insisted in censoring whole paragraphs of the pro- 
spective op-ed. The pre-publication review process is supposed to 
protect classified information, nothing else. But in our case, the 
White House abused its power to politicize that process, solely in 
order to silence two former officials who can speak in a uniquely 
informed way about the Bush administration’s strategic blunders 
toward Iran. 

Neither my co-author, who is sitting beside me, and is my hus- 
band, nor I will disclose any classified information. I have not done 
so today and I don’t think he will either. But neither will we be 
intimidated by a White House acting in a fundamentally un-Amer- 
ican way to silence criticism of its policies. It is in that spirit that 
I have come forward to testify before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Mann Leverett follows:] 
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Hillary Mann* 

U.S. Diplomacy With Iran: The Limits of Tactical Engagement 


Statement to the Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs 
Committee on Government Oversight and Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
November 7, 2007 


Iran’s location, size, resource base, and comparatively strong national 
identity make it an important player in the regional balance of power in the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle East more generally. Since the advent of the 
Islamic Republic in 1979, Iran has used its strategic energies in ways that 
have worked against American interests on a number of fronts. As a result, 
successive U.S. administrations have sought to contain and isolate Iran in 
various wavs — through sanctions, indirect military pressure, and, it would 
seem, covert action. 

• The Islamic Republic has been on the State Department’s list of state 
sponsors of terrorism since 1979 — a status that carries with it the 
imposition of a specific set of unilateral U.S. sanctions. 

• During the 1980s — notwithstanding its opportunistic arms-for- 
hostages channel — the Reagan Administration indirectly supported 
Iraq in a brutal war against Iran and, in the later stages of this 
conflict, committed U.S. naval assets to battle Iranian maritime forces 
in the Persian Gulf in the so-called Tanker War. 

• In the mid 1990s, the Clinton administration significantly toughened 
U.S. unilateral sanctions against Tehran through the issuance of two 
executive orders that effectively prohibited any meaningful economic 
interaction between the United States and Iran. 

At the same time, though, Iran’s undeniable importance in the regional 
balance of power means that a strategy of containing and isolating the 
Islamic Republic is, at best, a “mixed bag” for American interests. Over the 
long term, such a posture is, ultimately, unsustainable. 


' Hillary Mann is chief executive officer of Strategic Energy and Global Analysis 
(STRATEGA), LLC, a political risk consultancy. She served on the State Deparraent's Policy 
Planning Staff in 2003-04, as director of Iran, Afghanistan, and Persian Gulf affairs at the 
National Security Council in 2001-03, as a political adviser to the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations in 2000-01, and at the U.S. Embassy in Egypt in 1998-2000. 
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For these reasons, the Reagan, George H.W. Bush, Clinton, and George 
W. Bush administrations all sought to explore possibilities for some kind of 
opening to Iran, either through limited tactical cooperation on specific issues 
of mutual interest or by testing the waters publicly. I was directly involved 
in the Bush Administration’s efforts to engage Iran over Afghanistan, al 
Qa’ida, and Iraq, both before and after the 9/11 attacks. I will return to that 
episode in greater detail. At this point, I think it is important to emphasize 
that, in all these cases, Iran’s tactical cooperation with the United States was 
fundamentally positive in character. Furthermore, in each case - and 
especially with regard to post-9/11 cooperation over Afghanistan — Iran hoped 
and anticipated that tactical cooperation with the United States would lead 
to a genuine strategic opening between our two countries. In all these cases, 
however, it was the United States that was unwilling to build on issue- 
specific tactical cooperation to pursue true strategic rapprochement. 

The Reagan administration’s engagement with Iran to secure the 
release of American hostages in Lebanon - where Iranian influence indeed 
effected the release of several U.S. hostages- came to grief in the “Iran- 
Contra” scandal, in which Elliot Abrams and other Reagan Administration 
officials sought to divert proceeds from the sale of U.S. weapons to Iran to 
circumvent Congressional restrictions on funding the Nicaraguan contras. 

The efforts of Abrams other Reagan Administration officials to undermine 
the Constitution can hardly be characterized as Iranian misbehavior. 
Nevertheless, the exposure of the Iran-contra scandal in the United States 
effectively shut down U.S. -Iranian engagement for several years. 

The first Bush administration resumed contacts with Tehran to secure 
the release of the last American hostages in Lebanon - which happened 
through Iranian intervention - and pledged that “good will would beget good 
will”. A senior Iranian diplomat with whom I negotiated during 2001-2003 
told mo that this statement that Iran’s “good will” would “beget good will” 
from the United States created an impression in Tehran leadership circles 
that the LInited States would reciprocate positive moves by Iran. 

• The Islamic Republic - after 1989 under the leadership of President 
Ali Akhar Hashemi Rafsanjani and the late Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
successor as Supreme Leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei - was 
studiously neutral during the first Gulf War of 1991, which meant that 
Tehran committed not to work against U.S. objectives in that 
campaign. 

• Beyond this, Iran provided tactical support to U.S. military efforts in 
the Gulf - for example, by agreeing to allow U.S. military forces to 
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enter Iranian territory if necessary to rescue downed American air 
crews. 

However, the first Bush Administration decided to postpone reciprocal steps 
towards Iran or pursuit of broader rapprochement until after the 1992 
presidential election - and the presumptive re-election of the President who 
had presided over the end of the Cold War and led the United States to 
victory in the first Gulf War. 

During the initial years of the Clinton Administration’s tenure, 
Rafsanjani continued his overtures to the United States, including proposals 
on Caspian pipelines, Caucasian oil swaps and the participation of U.S. 
companies in the development of Iran’s off-shore oil and gas resources. 

• In 1994, the Clinton administration acquiesced to the shipment of 
Iranian arms to Bosnian Muslims, but the leak of this activity in 1996 
and criticism from presumptive Republican presidential nominee 
Robert Dole shut down possibilities for further U.S. -Iranian 
cooperation for several years. An Iranian diplomat who had direct 
contacts with Clinton Administration officials during this episode was 
another of my interlocutors during our negotiations over Afghanistan 
from 2001-2003. This diplomat said that while it was worthwhile for 
Iran to have worked with the United States to forestall further ethnic 
cleansing in Bosnia, the episode showed once again that the United 
States was unwilling or unable to sustain cooperation with Iran even 
when that cooperation was manifestly in America’s own interest. 

• In 1995, the Clinton Administration responded to Rafsanjani’s 
“provocation” of offering the U.S. energy company Conoco a contract to 
develop two Iranian oil and gas fields by issuing two executive orders 
that effectively prohibited any meaningful economic interaction 
between the United States and Iran. This was followed in 1996 by 
President Clinton's signature on the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act, the first 
legislative authorization for Iran-related secondary sanctions. When 
Secretary of State Madeline Albright subsequently proposed to open a 
dialogue with the Islamic Republic - with the reformist President 
Mohammed Khatami then in office — and modified U.S. sanctions to 
permit the import of pistachios and rugs, Tehran dismissed this as 
inadequate and insisted on a complete lifting of sanctions before 
dialogue could begin. 

The pattern of abortive tactical engagement continued under the 
current George W. Bush Administration. In the late Spring of 2001, when l 
was serving as a U.S. foreign service officer at the U.S. Mission to the United 
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Nations, I was given responsibility for dealing with the political aspects of the 
issue of Afghanistan at the United Nations. In this capacity, I was 
authorized to work with my Iranian counterpart as part of the Six Plus Two 
diplomatic process that had been established by the United Nations to deal 
with the multiple threats the situation in Afghanistan posed to international 
peace and security — even before 9/11. My Iranian counterpart and I worked 
openly and constructively on a wide range of Afghan-related issues, 
including: 

• enforcement of an arms embargo on the Taliban regime; 

• counter-narcotics initiatives; and 

• humanitarian relief for Afghan refugees, 2 million of whom were in 

Iran. 

In addition, Iran - though not at the time a Security Council member - 
expressed support and lobbied for Security Council resolutions condemning 
the terrorist activities of al Qa’ida and the Taliban regime’s protection of al 
Qa’ida. Indeed, in August and early September 2001, Iran and Russia 
worked with the United States to shape an agenda and draft statement of 
principles for a 6+2 Foreign Ministers meeting scheduled for late September 
2001 that obligated Afghanistan’s neighbors, including Iran, and Russia and 
the United States to take concrete actions to deal with the terrorist threat 
posed by al Qa'ida and its Taliban supporters, even before the 9/11 attacks. 
Ironically, it was our key “ally” Pakistan, supported by China, which worked 
to limit the agenda to discussion of the humanitarian impact of multilateral 
sanctions on the Taliban regime, with no consideration of terrorism. 

On September 11, 2001, I was scheduled to meet with my Iranian 
counterpart to discuss how to make sure that terrorism was the centerpiece 
of the agenda and draft statement of principles for the upcoming 6+2 Foreign 
Ministers meeting in New York. Instead, the World Trade Center was 
attacked and I was evacuated from the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. I 
began walking home. My cell phone rang; I answered it immediately, 
anticipating that it would be my sister who worked at the World Trade 
Center. Instead, it was my Iranian counterpart calling to see if I was alright 
and to express his horror at what he thought was an al Qa’ida terrorist 
attack on the United States. Without hesitation, he said he wanted me to 
know that the Iranian people and the Iranian government would be 
condemning this horrible attack on the United States and the entire civilized 
world. Within days, the Iranian government did come out to strongly 
condemn the attack and hundreds of Iranians took to the streets of Tehran in 
candlelight vigils to mourn those who perished in New York, Washington and 
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Pennsylvania. Even the Supreme Leader, Ali Khamenei, took the 
extraordinary step of unequivocally condemning al Qaeda and its attack on 
the United States in his Friday prayer sermon that was broadcast to tens of 
millions of Iranians around the country. 

For the first two months after the 9/11 attacks, I worked openly and 
intensively with my Iranian counterpart to establish a framework for U.S.- 
Iranian cooperation on Afghanistan. My Iranian counterpart said that the 
Islamic Republic was prepared to offer unconditional cooperation to the 
United States - in contrast to Tehran’s diffident response to Secretary 
Albright’s proposal for dialogue, the Islamic Republic would not ask the 
United States for anything up front in return for Iranian cooperation with 
regard to Afghanistan. 

• In the run-up to Operation Enduring Freedom, Iran - as it had during 
the first Gulf War, gave permission for U.S. military forces to conduct 
search and rescue missions on Iranian territory. At one meeting we 
had with the Iranians, they identified on a map Taliban positions in 
Afghanistan which they believed were particularly important to target 
as part of the coalition’s air operations. 

• Tehran also committed to establish a humanitarian corridor for the 
flow of relief supplies from Iran into Afghanistan. This was important 
because it allowed the United States and its coalition partners to 
respond to international demands that the United States “pause” its 
air operations in Afghanistan to allow relief supplies to enter the 
country. 

• Iranian officials pledged cooperation with the United States to set up a 
post-Taliban political order in Afghanistan, using whatever statistics 
regarding the ethnic and sectarian composition of Afghanistan’s 
population that the U.S. government preferred — including, in the 
words of one senior Iranian diplomat, the figures presented in the 
CIA’s World Factbook. 

• When the 6+2 Foreign Ministers, including the Iranian Foreign 
Minister and U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell, finally met in New 
York in November 2001, Iran was critical to the adoption of 
ministerial statement of principles that committed the parties to 
combat terrorism and take all necessary steps to ensure that 
Afghanistan would not again become a launching ground for al Qa'ida. 

• In the middle of the Foreign Ministers meeting, reports of the crash of 
a commercial airliner in Queens raised concerns that the United 
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States was once again under terrorist attack. As reports of the 
Queens crash came in, Iranian Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi 
added a statement to his prepared remarks that the government of 
Iran stood with the United States against terrorism and expressed his 
sorrow at the loss of American life. Kharrazi took a pen and added 
this sentence to his prepared text with his own hand. He then had one 
of his deputies bring that copy of his text to me; I passed it to 
Secretary Powell. 

• When Iranian President Mohammed Khatami came to New York in 
November for the United Nations General Assembly, he asked to visit 
Ground Zero in order to offer prayers and light a candle - as the 
Iranian people had done in processions in Tehran — in tribute to the 
victims of the 9/11 attacks. 

• Tehran offered to include, as part of President Khatami’s delegation to 
the UN meetings in New York, Iranian counterterrorism experts who 
would be prepared to open a counterterrorism dialogue with the 
United States. However, the Bush Administration declined this offer. 

At the Bonn conference in December 2001, Iranian cooperation was 
important to standing up a post-Taliban political order in Afghanistan, as 
James Dobbins and other former U.S. officials have documented. Following 
the Bonn conference - and my transfer from the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations to a position as Director of Iran and Afghanistan Affairs at the 
National Security Council - the United States and Iran launched an ongoing 
channel of monthly meetings in Europe to coordinate our efforts on 
Afghanistan and related issues. I was one of two U.S. officials who 
consistently participated in these discussions; the other was Ryan Crocker, 
currently the U.S. ambassador to Iraq. Other U.S. officials periodically 
attended these meetings, which were held in either Geneva or Paris and went 
on for seventeen months. During this period, there were other contacts 
between U.S. and Iranian officials - James Dobbins, for example, met with 
Iranian counterparts at an Afghan Donors Conference in March 2002 — but 
these monthly meetings were the most regular channel for direct 
communication between the United States and Iran from the overthrow of 
the Taliban regime in Afghanistan until the overthrow of Saddam Hussein in 
Iraq. 

• In December 2001, Tehran agreed to keep Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the 
brutal pro-Taliban warlord, from returning to Afghanistan to lead 
jihadist resistance there so long as the Bush administration did not 
criticize it for harboring terrorists. But, in his January 2002 State of 
the Union address, President Bush did just that in labeling Iran part 
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of the “axis of evil.” Unsurprisingly, Hekmatyar managed to leave Iran 
in short order after the speech. 

• We provided the Iranians with a list of names of individuals associated 
with al Qa’ida or the Taliban whom we believed were seeking to flee 
Afghanistan into Iran. Iranian officials apprehend and returned some 
of them to Afghan authorities. In addition, Tehran provided copies of 
the passports of more than 200 al Qa’ida and Taliban associates taken 
into Iranian custody. The copied passports were passed to U.S. 
authorities through the Secretary General of the United Nations. Iran 
also deported several dozen al Qa’ida and Taliban associates in 
Iranian custody to their countries of origin and said that it was 
prepared to either put on trial or discuss with other relevant parties 
what to do with detainees whose country of origin would not accept 
them. 

• To support the Afghan Loya Jirga, scheduled for June 2002, Iran 
coordinated with us to use its influence over various regional warlords 
throughout the Spring of 2002 to ensure a successful outcome for 
President Karzai. In addition, Tehran directed the Seph-e- 
Mohammed, a anti-Taliban largely Shiite militia group that had been 
founded, armed and funded by the Islamic Republic among the Afghan 
refugees in Iran before the overthrow of the Taliban, to become part of 
and loyal to the U.S. sponsored new Afghan national military. 

• Following the June 2002 Afghan Loya Jirga, U.S. -Iranian discussions 
grew progressively less productive. Iranian representatives continued 
to try to discuss Afghan developments but, the United States was 
increasingly focused on the upcoming invasion of Iraq. Iranian 
diplomats indicated in the monthly meetings that they wanted to 
broaden the agenda for discussion. However, our agenda in the 
monthly meetings with the Iranians became increasingly narrow, 
focused on the issue of al Qa’ida operatives that had presumably made 
their way into Iran. 

As the dialogue between the United States and Iran over Afghanistan 
and related issues began to decline, the nature of the dialogue changed in 
other significant and, from an Iranian perspective, negative ways. In March 
2003, I left my position at the National Security Council and went back to the 
State Department, where I did not continue my participation in the dialogue 
with Iran. Similarly, Ryan Crocker was deployed to Iraq, which ended his 
involvement in diplomatic dialogue with Iran, at least until very recently. On 
the American side, Zalmay Khalilzad became involved in the channel, but he 
was also focused primarily on Iraq at the time. Thus, from an Iranian 
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perspective, the bilateral channel between the United States and Iran was 
becoming less functional, even before Washington cut it off in May 2003. 

It is in this context that one should evaluate the Iranian offer to 
negotiate a comprehensive resolution of differences between the United 
States and the Islamic Republic. With the bilateral channel in decline, 
Tehran sent this offer in early May 2003 through Switzerland, the U.S. 
protecting power in Iran, as Secretary Rice and former Administration 
officials have acknowledged. Everything would be on the table, including 
Iran’s support for Hizballah as well as its nuclear ambitions and role in Iraq. 
But the Bush administration rejected this proposal out of hand. Less than 
two weeks later, Washington cut off the bilateral channel with Iran on 
Afghanistan and al-Qa’ida over questionable and never substantiated 
allegations linking Tehran to the May 12, 2003 bombing in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia. 

From an Iranian perspective, this record shows that Washington will 
take what it can get from talking to Iran on specific issues but is not prepared 
for real rapprochement. From an American perspective, I believe that this 
record indicates that the Bush Administration cavalierly rejected multiple 
and significant opportunities to put U.S. -Iranian relations on a 
fundamentally more positive and constructive trajectory. This mishandling 
of U.S. relations with Iran continues to impose heavy costs on American 
interests and policy efforts in the Middle East - on the Iranian nuclear issue, 
in Iraq, in Afghanistan, in Lebanon, and in the Arab-Israeli arena. 

I want to note in closing that the White House has gone to 
extraordinary lengths, including outright abuse of executive powers, to keep 
me from revealing the full extent of the Bush Administration’s mishandling 
of Iran policy since the 9/11 attacks. In December 2006, I co-authored an op- 
ed for The New York Times on this topic using material that my co-author — 
my husband and former NSC colleague Flynt Leverett — had previously 
cleared through the CIA for publication in other Op Eds and a longer 
monograph on U.S. diplomatic options for dealing with Iran. When we 
submitted our joint Op Ed draft for pre-publication review, my co-author was 
informed by a member of the Agency’s Prepublication Review Board that the 
draft, in the Agency’s judgment, contained no classified material. Similarly, I 
was informed by a career officer in the State Department involved in the 
review process that, in the State Department’s judgment, the draft contained 
no classified information. However, my co-author and I were told separately 
by the CIA and the State Department that the White House had complained 
about my husband’s previous publications criticizing the Bush 
Administration’s Iran policy and insisted on participating in the review 
process for our Op Ed. Political appointees at the White House insisted that 
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whole paragraphs of the Op Ed be censored, even though these passages 
contained either material that my husband had already cleared for 
publication or that other current and former officials — including Secretary 
Rice and former Secretary Powell — had already discussed publicly. 

The prepublication review process is supposed to protect classified 
information — nothing else. But, in our case, the White House abused its 
power to politicize that process, solely in order to silence two former officials 
who can speak in a uniquely informed way about the Bush Administration’s 
strategic blunders toward Iran. Neither my husband nor I would disclose 
classified information. We have not done so today. But neither will we be 
intimidated by a White House acting in a fundamentally un-American way to 
silence criticism of its policies. It is in that spirit that we have come before 
the subcommittee today. 

Since we are appearing before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Oversight and Reform, I want to close by 
highlighting one aspect of the politicization of the prepublication review 
process for our Op Ed that should, in my judgment, be of concern to Congress. 
On December 15, 2006, the State Department sent me a fax of the draft op-ed 
where it proposed to allow publication of the fact that Secretary of State Rice 
and former officials had seen and rejected the Iranian proposal for 
comprehensive talks on the condition that I describe it as a proposal for “one 
on one talks.” However, Secretary Rice told Congress that she had never 
seen the offer. The language proposed by the State Department, that then 
National Security Adviser Rice had seen and rejected the Iranian proposal, 
and Secretary Rice’s statement that she had never seen the offer, are not 
consistent. 
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Mr. Tierney. And I think it took some courage on your behalf 
to do that, and I appreciate it. The committee appreciates it and 
we want to thank you for that. 

Our next witness is Dr. Flynt Leverett, who served as Senior Di- 
rector of Middle East Affairs at the National Security Council from 
March 2002 to March 2003. He has also served as the Middle East 
expert on the Secretary of State’s policy planning staff and was a 
Senior Analyst at the Central Intelligence Agency, focusing on the 
Middle East for 9 years. Currently, he also publishes articles on 
the strategic implications of energy market trends, particularly in 
the Middle East, and studies the implications of structural shifts 
in global energy markets and develops analytical frameworks for 
thinking about energy as a foreign policy issue. 

Dr. Leverett, we would benefit from 5 minutes of your testimony 
as well. 


STATEMENT OF FLYNT LEVERETT 

Mr. Leverett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shays, 
for the chance to speak to the subcommittee today. 

As you were kind enough to allude in your introduction, I worked 
on Middle East issues in the U.S. Government for 11 years, from 
1992, the last year of the George H.W. Bush administration, until 
2003, the year in which the United States, under the current Bush 
administration, invaded Iraq. During those 11 years, I watched 
U.S. standing and influence in the Middle East decline from the 
dominant, indeed hegemonic position that we enjoyed in the region 
after the first Gulf war to the, I would say, floundering and ineffec- 
tive position that we occupy today. 

There are many reasons for the decline in America’s standing 
and influence in what is arguably the world’s most strategically 
critical region. Since walking out of the Bush White House in dis- 
gust in 2003, I have said and written publicly that I believe the 
Bush administration has made profound strategic blunders in its 
conduct of the war on terror, blunders for which we will continue 
to pay a price in the Middle East for many years to come. 

But I also believe that the Clinton administration, during its ten- 
ure, made profound strategic mistakes that contribute to our cur- 
rent rather parlous strategic condition in the Middle East. And I 
would note for the record, I am not working for anyone’s Presi- 
dential campaign in this electoral cycle. 

While there are many factors that contribute to the decline of 
American standing and influence in the Middle East over the last 
15 years, as I look at the record during that period, it seems to me 
that perhaps the single most important factor for our decline in 
this part of the world is a policy framework toward the Islamic Re- 
public of Iran that is dysfunctional for U.S. interests on virtually 
all of the region’s key security, political and economic challenges. 
Getting Iran policy right will not fix everything that is wrong with 
America’s position in the Middle East. But I would argue that if 
we don’t get Iran policy right, there is going to be little or no stra- 
tegic recovery for the United States in this strategically vital re- 
gion. 

Over the last couple of years, I would say there has been a grow- 
ing recognition that our current policy toward Iran is dysfunctional, 
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that we need to step up engagement with Iran. A growing body of 
politicians, distinguished foreign policy experts, and eminent per- 
sons groups like the Iraq Study Group, have all made this argu- 
ment. 

In almost all these instances, recommendations for stepping up 
engagement with Iran take what I would call an incremental ap- 
proach. In this approach, the United States would identify particu- 
lar areas where American interests presumably overlap with those 
of Iran, such as post-conflict stabilization in Iraq, and would en- 
gage Tehran on those specific issues. If things went well, and a cer- 
tain level of confidence were established, the range of issues under 
discussion could be gradually expanded. 

That kind of incremental approach seems prudent and relatively 
non-controversial, except perhaps to those, I would call them stra- 
tegically autistic opponents, of any kind of engagement with Iran. 
Unfortunately, incrementalism is not going to work at this point to 
produce sustained, engaged improvement in U.S. -Iranian relations. 
Advocates of incrementalism ignore an almost 20 year history of 
issues-specific engagement between the United States and the Is- 
lamic Republic, as my wife and former NSC colleague, Hillary 
Mann, documents in her testimony. 

In each case where issue-specific engagement was tried, it has 
essentially been the United States which declined to sustain that 
cooperation or to use that cooperation to explore possibilities for 
broad-based strategic opening with the Islamic Republic. Today the 
United States is pursuing extremely tentative issue-specific en- 
gagement with Iran over Iraq. The Bush administration has also 
indicated a highly conditional willingness to engage in multilateral 
talks with Tehran over Iranian nuclear activities. 

However, given the record of U.S. -Iranian tactical engagements 
since the late 1980’s, at this point Iran is not going to offer signifi- 
cant cooperation to the United States, whether with regard to Iraq 
or the nuclear issue or anything else, except as part of a broader 
rapprochement with the United States that addresses Tehran’s 
core concerns. This would require the United States to be willing, 
as part of an overall settlement, to extend a security guarantee to 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, effectively, an American commitment 
not to use force to change the borders or the form of government 
of the Islamic Republic, and to bolster such a contingent commit- 
ment with the prospect of lifting U.S. unilateral sanctions and nor- 
malizing bilateral relations. 

This is something no American administration has ever offered, 
and it is something that the Bush administration has explicitly re- 
fused to consider. I should note in this regard that some Iranian 
diplomats and academics say both publicly and privately that the 
Islamic Republic does not need security guarantees from the 
United States. However, when one asks those diplomats and aca- 
demics what the Islamic Republic does require from the United 
States, they routinely talk about American acceptance of the Is- 
lamic Republic and recognition of a legitimate Iranian role in the 
region. It is precisely American acceptance of the Islamic Republic 
and recognition of legitimate Iranian interests that is the core of 
what I mean by a security guarantee. 
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From an American perspective, it has to be acknowledged that 
no administration of either party would be able to provide a secu- 
rity guarantee to the Islamic Republic unless U.S. concerns about 
Iran’s nuclear activities, its regional role and its support for terror- 
ist organizations were definitively addressed. Addressing only one 
or some of these issues would not provide a politically sustainable 
basis for real rapprochement between the United States and Iran. 
That is why at this juncture resolving any of the significant bilat- 
eral differences between the United States and the Islamic Repub- 
lic inevitably requires resolving all of them. 

Incrementalism will not work. A comprehensive approach aimed 
at negotiating what I and others describe as a grand bargain be- 
tween Washington and Tehran in which all the major differences 
between the United States and Iran would be resolved in a package 
is the only strategy that might produce meaningful results. Imple- 
menting the reciprocal commitments entailed in a U.S. -Iranian 
grand bargain would almost certainly not be implemented al at 
once. But the commitments would have to be all agreed up front 
as a package, so that both sides would know what they were get- 
ting. 

Really what we need at this point is a reorientation of American 
policy toward the Islamic Republic of Iran that will be as fun- 
damental and comprehensive as the reorientation of U.S. policy to- 
ward the People’s Republic of China that took place in the early 
1970’s under President Nixon. Barring that, any kind of incremen- 
tal diplomatic effort that is not cast on that kind of scale will fail, 
and U.S. -Iranian relations will continue in their current dysfunc- 
tional condition and indeed on their current trajectory. I would sug- 
gest that without that kind of fundamental improvement, we are 
looking at an eventual military confrontation between the United 
States and the Islamic Republic of Iran. 

This is really a time when sound policy requires fundamental re- 
thinking. It is really a case, at this point, of all or nothing. Ether 
we are prepared to put everything on the table with Iran and nego- 
tiate or else we are headed, at some point in the near to medium 
term, to some kind of military confrontation. I believe that the big- 
gest loser in that confrontation in terms of strategic standing in the 
Middle East would be the United States, and not the Islamic Re- 
public of Iran. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leverett follows:] 
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Flynt Leverett* 

All or Nothing: The Case for a U.S.-Iranian 
“Grand Bargain” 


Statement to the Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs 
Committee on Government Oversight and Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
November 7, 2007 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the Bush Administration’s 
refusal to pursue comprehensive, strategic engagement with the Islamic 
Republic of Iran is profoundly misguided, and is imposing real costs on 
American interests in the Middle East and the war on terror. In recent 
years, a growing body of politicians, distinguished foreign policy hands, and 
eminent persons’ groups— including a Council on Foreign Relations Task 
Force and the Iraq Study Group — has advocated more sustained U.S. 
diplomatic engagement with Iran. 

In almost all instances, recommendations for diplomatic engagement 
with Iran take an incremental approach. In this approach, the United States 
would identify particular areas where American and Iranian interests 
presumably overlap — e.g., post-conflict stabilization in Iraq or counter- 
narcotics initiatives in Afghanistan — and engage Tehran on those specific 
issues. Assuming that Washington and Tehran were able to cooperate 
productively on those issues, establishing a minimum level of “confidence”, 
the range of issues under discussion could be gradually expanded. 

This kind of incremental approach seems prudent and relatively 
uncontroversial — except to the strategically autistic opponents of any 
engagement with Iran. Unfortunately, incrementalism will not work to 
produce sustained improvement in U.S.-Iranian relations. Advocates of 
incrementalism ignore an almost 20-year history of issue-specific engagement 
between the United States and the Islamic Republic: regarding Lebanon, 
Bosnia, and Afghanistan following the 9/11 attacks. In each case, as my wife 
and former NSC colleague Hillary Mann documents in her testimony, it has 
been the United States which declined to expand tactical cooperation on 


* Flynt Leverett is Senior Fellow and Director of the Geopolitics of Energy Initiative at the 
New America Foundation. He served as senior director for Middle East affairs at the 
National Security Council in 2002-03, on the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff in 
2001-02, and as a senior analyst at the Central Intelligence Agency in 1992-2001. 
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specific issues to explore possibilities for a broad-based strategic opening 
between our two countries. 1 2 

Today, the United States is pursuing extremely tentative issue-specific 
engagement with Iran regarding Iraq. The Bush Administration has also 
indicated a highly conditional willingness to engage in multilateral talks with 
Tehran over Iranian nuclear activities. 

However, given the record of U.S. -Iranian tactical engagement since 
the late 1980s, at this point Iran is unlikely to offer significant cooperation to 
the United States — whether with regard to Iraq or on the nuclear issue — 
except as part of a broader rapprochement with Washington that addresses 
Tehran’s core concerns. This would require the United States to be willing, 
as part of an overall settlement, to extend a security guarantee to Iran — 
effectively, an American commitment not to use force to change the borders 
or form of government of the Islamic Republic — and to bolster such a 
contingent commitment with the prospect of lifting U.S. unilateral sanctions 
and normalizing bilateral relations. 

This is something no American administration has ever offered, and 
that the Bush Administration has explicitly refused to consider . % I should 
note, in this regard, that some Iranian diplomats and academics have said, 
both publicly and privately, that the Islamic Republic does not need “security 
guarantees” from the United States. However, when one asks Iranian 
diplomats, academics and officials what is required from the United States to 
condition a fundamental improvement in U.S. -Iranian relations, these 
Iranian interlocutors routinely talk about American acceptance of the Islamic 
Republic and recognition of a legitimate Iranian role in the region — and it is 
precisely American acceptance of the Islamic Republic and recognition of 


1 See Hillary Mann, “U.S. Diplomacy With Ii-an: The Limits of Tactical Engagement”, 
Testimony to the Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs, Committee on 
Government Oversight and Reform, U.S. House of Representatives, November 7. 2007. 

2 In this regard, it is revealing to compare the nuclear incentives package presented to Iran 
by the permanent members of the United Nations — including the United States — and 
Germany in June 2006 with the incentives package presented to Iran by the European Union 
in August 2005. The portions of the two packages dealing with economic and technological 
cooperation with Iran are very similar — in some passages almost word-for-w'ord identical. 

The biggest differences between the two packages come in the portions dealing with regional 
security issues. In this regard, the August 2005 package offers a number of prospective 
commitments amounting to an effective security guarantee for the Islamic Republic. 

However, because these prospective commitments came only from Europe, they were 
strategically meaningless from an Iranian perspective. According to European diplomats, 
the Bush Administration refused to sign onto the June 2006 package until all language 
dealing with explicit or implicit security guarantees for the Islamic Republic was removed: as 
a result, the June 2006 package does not address Iranian security interests in any 
meaningful way. 
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legitimate Iranian interests that is the core of what I describe as a “security 
guarantee”. 

From an American perspective, it must be acknowledged that no 
administration would be able to provide a security guarantee to the Islamic 
Republic unless U.S. concerns about Iran’s nuclear activities, regional role, 
and support for terrorist organizations were definitively addressed. 
Addressing only some of those issues would not provide a politically 
sustainable basis for real rapprochement between the United States and 
Iran. 

• That is why, at this juncture, resolving any of the significant bilateral 
differences between the United States and the Islamic Republic 
inevitably requires resolving all of them. 

• Incrementalism will not work; a comprehensive approach, aimed at 
negotiating a “grand bargain” between Washington and Tehran — -in 
which all of the major differences between the United States and Iran 
would be resolved in a package — is the only strategy that might 
produce meaningful results. 

Implementing the reciprocal commitments entailed in a U.S.-Iranian 
grand bargain would almost certainly play out over time and in phases, but 
all of the commitments would be agreed up front as a package, so that both 
sides would know what they were getting. But striking a grand bargain must 
start with the definition of a strategic framework for impi-oving relations 
between the United States and the Islamic Republic — in effect, an analogue 
to the Shanghai Communique as the foundational document that conditioned 
strategic rapprochement between the United States and China in the 1970s. 3 
To meet both sides’ strategic needs in a genuinely comprehensive manner, a 
framework structuring a U.S.-Iranian grand bargain must address at least 
three sets of issues: 

• Iran’s security interests, perceived threats, and place in the regional 
and international order; 

• U.S. security interests, including stopping what Washington sees as 
Iran’s pursuit of weapons of mass destruction and its support for 
terrorism; and 

• developing a cooperative approach to regional security. 


’ This description of a possible "grand bargain" between the United States and Tran is adapted from my 
Dealing With Tehran: Assessing U.S. Diplomatic Options Toward Iran (New York: The Century 
Foundation, 2006). 
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As noted earlier, from an Iranian perspective, one of the essential 
foundations for a U.S. -Iranian grand bargain is the U.S. attitude toward the 
Islamic Republic. For a grand bargain to be possible, the United States 
should clarify that it is not seeking a change in the nature of the Iranian 
regime, but rather changes in Iranian behavior and policies that Washington 
considers problematic. To that end, the United States should be prepared to 
put forward the following assurances about its posture toward Iran: 

1. As part of a strategic understanding addressing all issues of concern to 
the two parties , the United States would commit not to use force to 
change the borders or form of government of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran. (This is the essential substance of a U.S. security guarantee. 4 ) 

2. Assuming that U.S. concerns about Iranian pursuit of weapons of mass 
destruction and opposition to a negotiated settlement to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict were addressed satisfactorily and that Tehran terminated its 
provision of military equipment and training to terrorist organizations, 
the United States would commit to ending unilateral sanctions against 
the Islamic Republic imposed by executive orders, reestablishing 
diplomatic relations and reaching a settlement of other bilateral claims. 
(These commitments add credibility to the basic security guarantee 
and turn U.S. -Iranian relations in a fundamentally positive direction. 
The formulation on weapons of mass destruction leaves open questions 
of what would constitute satisfactory limits on Iran’s nuclear activities, 
as well as limits on the Islamic Republic’s missile programs and 
activities raising concerns about proliferation of biological and 
chemical weapons.) 

3. Under the same conditions, the United States woidd also commit to 
working with Iran to enhance its future prosperity and, pursue common 
economic interests. Under this rubric, the United States would 
encourage Iran’s peaceful technological development and the 
involvement of U.S. corporations in Iran’s economy, including the 
investment of capital and provision of expertise. In addition, the 
United States would commit to supporting Iran’s application for 
accession to the World Trade Organization and to other measures 
intended to facilitate the Islamic Republic’s deeper integration into the 


4 Providing such a security guarantee would not contravene the Iran Freedom Support Act. passed by 
Congress and signed by President Bush in September 2006. With regard to promoting democracy in Iran, 
the Act notes that it is the policy of the United States to “support efforts by the people of Iran to exercise 
self-determination over the form of government in their country” and to “support independent human rights 
and peaceful pro-democracy forces in Iran”, but also says explicitly that nothing in the Act should be 
construed as authorizing the use of force. Further, the Act authorizes the president to provide assistance to 
human rights groups and peaceful pro-democracy forces but does not mandate specific initiatives. 
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international economy. (These commitments reinforce the basic 
security guarantee and the positive turn in U.S. -Iranian relations. 
They also bolster the credibility of America’s commitment to the 
implementation of the incentives package presented to Iran by the P-5 
and Germany, assuming a satisfactory resolution of the nuclear issue.) 

4. Assuming Iran ended its financial support for terrorist organizations, 
in addition to fulfilling the conditions described in item #2 above, the 
United States would commit to terminating the Islamic Republic’s 
designation as a state sponsor of terror. To facilitate this step by Iran, 
the United States would commit to the establishment of international 
steering groups to manage and distribute flows of financial assistance 
for humanitarian relief and economic reconstruction to Lebanon and to 
the Palestinian territories, with full Iranian representation and 
participation in these bodies. (There is a precedent for a phased 
approach to implementing a U.S. commitment to lifting unilateral 
sanctions in exchange for the reduction and eventual elimination of a 
state sponsor’s ties to terrorist organizations in the way that the 
United States pursued rapprochement with Libya. 5 ) 

5. The United States would agree to the commencement of an ongoing 
strategic dialogue with the Islamic Republic as a forum for assessing 
each sides’ implementation of its commitments to the other and for 
addressing the two sides’ mutual security interests and concerns. (This 
initiative would operationalize the American commitment to an 
ongoing improvement in U.S. -Iranian relations.) 

From an American perspective, an essential foundation for a U.S.- 
Iranian grand bargain is the definitive resolution of U.S. concerns about 
Iran’s pursuit of WMD and its support for terrorist organizations. To that 
end, the Islamic Republic of Iran should be prepared to undertake the 
following commitments: 


5 By 2003, Libya had largely terminated its ties to terrorist organizations, satisfying the 
conditions spelled out by the United States and the United Kingdom for a lifting of 
multilateral sanctions imposed by the United Nations over Libyan complicity in the Pan Am 
103/Lockerbie case. At that point, U.S. and British officials commenced a dialogue with 
Libya aimed at addressing Western concerns about Libyan pursuit of weapons of mass 
destruction. At the end of 2003, an agreement was announced by President Bush and British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair, under which Libya agreed to abandon verifiably its weapons of 
mass destruction programs. As this agreement was implemented during 2004, the United 
States suspended and eventually terminated unilateral sanctions against Libya imposed 
through executive orders and restored diplomatic relations. When residual concerns about 
Libya’s past terrorist involvements were resolved to U.S. satisfaction in 2005, the Bush 
administration began the process of terminating Libya’s designation as a state sponsor of 
terror. 
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1. Iran would carry out measures - negotiated with the United States, 
other states, and the International Atomic Energy Agency- definitively 
addressing concerns about Iran’s fuel cycle activities. Iran would also 
carry out measures — negotiated with the United States, other states, 
and relevant international organizations — providing full transparency 
that the Islamic Republic is not developing or in possession of other 
types of weapons of mass destruction (biological or chemical). 
Additionally, and pursuant to the initial agreement reached in October 
2003 between the foreign ministers of Britain, France, Germany, and 
the Islamic Republic, and following on Iran’s signature of the 
Additional Protocol to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, Iran will 
ratify and implement the Additional Protocol. (This commitment 
would address U.S. concerns about Iran’s pursuit of weapons of mass 
destruction capabilities.) 

2. The Islamic Republic would issue a statement expressing support for a 
just and lasting settlement to the Arab-Israeli conflict, based on United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. This statement 
would also incorporate affirmation of a two-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict as expressed in United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1397 and acknowledge positively the Arab League’s 
contingent commitment to full normalization of relations with Israel 
following the negotiation of final peace agreements between Israel and 
the Palestinians and Israel and Syria. (This commitment would 
address U.S. concerns about Iranian opposition to a negotiated 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict.) 

3. Pursuant to this statement, the Islamic Republic would commit to work 
for Hizbullah's transformation into an exclusively political and social 
organisation and to press Palestinian opposition groups to stop violent 
action. In particular, the Islamic Republic would commit to stopping 
the provision of training, supplies, and funds to organizations 
designated as terrorist organizations by the United States, including 
Hizballah, HAMAS, and Islamic Jihad. (This commitment would 
address U.S. concerns about Iranian support for terrorism.) 

4. To facilitate the implementation of internationally recognized human 
rights conventions and in parallel with Iran’s human rights dialogue 
with the European Union, the Islamic Republic would commit, to the 
commencement of an ongoing human rights dialogue with the United 
States, including representatives from non-governmental organizations 
in both countries. (This commitment would help build popular support 
for U.S. -Iranian rapprochement among important constituencies in 
both the United States.) 
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5. The Islamic Republic would comm it to working with the United States 
to ensure the emergence of a stable, unitary, and democratic political 
order in Iraq. (This initiative would begin to operationalize an Iranian 
commitment to contribute to regional stability. In this context, the 
United States and Iran might usefully explore the creation of an 
analogue, for Iraq, to the “6+2” multilateral framework for dealing 
with Afghanistan-related issues and problems established under UN 
auspices.) 

To reinforce their commitments to one another, the United States and 
the Islamic Republic might also agree to cooperate in dealing with problems 
of regional security, broadly defined. As mentioned above, the two countries 
could start work on a more cooperative approach to regional security by 
collaborating in the creation of a multilateral diplomatic framework for 
dealing with post-conflict stabilization in Iraq. But such a framework, to be 
maximally fruitful, should extend beyond Iraq — effectively becoming a rough 
analogue to the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe for the 
Persian Gulf and Middle East more broadly.* 3 

A more cooperative approach to regional security might usefully be 
conceived as a series of three concentric circles. 

• In the innermost circle, the states of the Gulf Cooperation Council and 
Iraq would work with Iran and the United States to develop a forum 
for dealing with pressing security and political issues hampering better 
relations with these states. 

• In the next circle, Turkey and Afghanistan would be added to the 
states in the innermost circle. In this broader setting, participants 
would deal not only with immediately pressing security and political 
issues, but also with longer term challenges of energy security, 
economic cooperation and development, social questions (i.e., 
education), and resource and water issues. 

• Finally, in the outermost circle, the United States, Iran, and other 
regional and international players would cooperate to establish a 
regional security mechanism that was truly comprehensive in its 
substance and membership. At a minimum, such a mechanism should 
encompass — in addition to the states captured in the two inner 


8 For further elaboration of the argument for creation of a cooperative regional security 
framework for the Middle East, see Flynt Leverett, “The Gulf Between Us”, The New York 
Times, January 24, 2006 and Leverett, “The Middle East: Thinking Big,” The American 
Prospect (March 2005). 
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circles — the states of the Arab League not captured in the previous two 
levels and Israel. The United States would be a sponsoring party for 
the mechanism, along with the European Union, Russia, and China; 
the United Nations and affiliated international agencies might also 
play roles. 

Participating states and sponsoring parties would commit themselves, 
in their relations with one another, to abide by recognized international 
norms regarding respect for other states’ sovereignty and inviolability of 
borders by force. Participating states and sponsoring parties would also 
commit to observing international conventions and instruments concerning 
economic relations, human rights, and nonproliferation as well as relevant 
Security Council Resolutions concerning terrorism and conflict resolution. 

The ultimate goals of this mechanism would be an environment in which all 
participants had normalized relations amongst themselves and could deal 
constructively with both the remaining differences dividing them and the 
long-term challenges of economic and political development. 

Creating such a regional security framework would reinforce U.S.- 
Iranian rapprochement in a number of important ways. By symbolically 
acknowledging Iran’s important role in the region, establishment of the 
framework could facilitate Iranian commitments to nuclear restraint and 
rolling back ties to terrorist organizations. A regional security framework 
could also provide useful multilateral cover for formal promulgation of a 
security guarantee by the United States. 

Whether supported by a regional security framework or not, the 
foregoing analysis lays out the essential features of a U.S. -Iranian grand 
bargain. If Washington does not begin to pursue such an arrangement 
vigorously and soon, the window for this kind of strategic understanding 
between the United States and the Islamic Republic is likely to close. Under 
these circumstances, Iran’s development of at least a nuclear weapons 
“option” in the next few years is highly likely. If it does not pursue a grand 
bargain with Tehran, the United States will almost certainly have to take up 
the more daunting and less potentially satisfying challenges of coping with a 
nuclear-capable Iran. And the standing of the United States in the world’s 
most strategically critical region will continue its already disturbing decline. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Doctor. We appreciate your testimony. 

Our next witness is Lawrence J. Haas. He is the vice president 
of the Committee on Present Danger. He also served as a visiting 
senior fellow at Georgetown University’s Government Affairs Insti- 
tute. He was the White House communications strategist, an 
award-winning journalist, has been a communications director and 
press secretary for Vice President A1 Gore. He previously was com- 
munications director for the White House Office of Management 
and Budget. He served for 2 years as director of public affairs and 
special assistant to the president of Yale University, where he led 
Yale’s communication efforts. And from 2001 to 2005, he was senior 
vice president and director of public affairs at Manning, Selvage 
and Lee, one of the world’s largest public relations firms. 

Mr. Haas. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE J. HAAS 

Mr. Haas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Shays, members of the sub- 
committee, thank you very much for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today. I appreciate the fact that my full prepared testi- 
mony will be inserted into the record, because I feel like in the 5- 
minutes allotted, I am going to go over it far too superficially. But 
perhaps we can get into more depth during the question and an- 
swer period. 

As you will see, I have a different view of things. Part of it has 
to do with a different interpretation of some recent events. But 
really, more of it has to do with a different focus that I want to 
take, so let me get to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the desire to strike a grand bargain 
with Iran, as Flynt just mentioned, alluded to. I just don’t think 
such a deal is there. Moreover, our efforts to strike one could hurt 
our national security, enabling Tehran to make more progress on 
its nuclear program while we negotiate, and driving away an Ira- 
nian population that hates the regime, supports democratic reform 
and thinks favorably of America. We are in the 28th year of our 
crisis with Iran. Perhaps we all agree on that. During that time, 
the regime has not changed in any significant way. It is aggressive, 
expansionist and rabidly anti-Western, and a growing threat to the 
security of the United States and its allies. In fact, it is growing 
more extreme. 

President Ahmadinejad subscribes to a radical strain of Islamic 
ideology that predicts the return of the 12th Imam, the so-called 
Mahdi, a Messianic figure from the ninth century who supposedly 
will reappear to signal the end of history and bring Islamic justice 
to the world. Ahmadinejad and others believe a violent confronta- 
tion with the west will be a harbinger of the Mahdi’s return, and 
that Iran can speed that return by provoking that confrontation. 
This ideology, by the way, is shared by many hard liners in his cab- 
inet, across the government and, very importantly, in the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guard Corps. I need not tell you what the implica- 
tions of this would be were Iran ever to be able to develop nuclear 
weapons, of which I will talk about in another moment or two. 

Now, advocates of a grand bargain, as we hear, often say, and 
I think I heard an allusion to this a few moments ago, often say 
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we can apply the cold war’s containment policy against Iran. But 
containment assumes that the two sides at that time share the de- 
sire for life over death. That analogy makes no sense with a regime 
that seeks a violent confrontation with the West to bring about the 
end of the world. The fact is, Iran has been at war with the United 
States, which it calls the Great Satan, for 28 years. Rabid hostility 
is built into the DNA of the regime, serving almost as its raison 
d’etre. Iran’s history of murder and mayhem against Americans di- 
rectly or through its terrorist clients continues to this day, with 
Iran responsible for a growing share of American deaths in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. There is more detail of that in my prepared testi- 
mony. 

Iran is planning much more. Chants of “death to America” per- 
vade its parliament and speeches by its top officials. Ahmadinejad 
has spoken of a world without America that is “attainable and 
surely can be achieved.” I would just ask the members of the sub- 
committee to remember the words of Abba Eban, the former Israeli 
diplomat, who said “It is our experience that political leaders do 
not always mean the opposite of what they say.” Those who advo- 
cate a grand bargain should explain, with all due respect, why ear- 
lier efforts failed so miserably. Every White House, as we have 
heard, has sought to normalize relations with Tehran. 

But also, Great Britain, France and Germany spent 3 years nego- 
tiating with Iran over its nuclear program, offering a host of eco- 
nomic incentives. That is between 2003 and 2006. Iran is not inter- 
ested in economic carrots or normalization, I would submit. Now 
we are in a race against time. Ahmadinejad has just announced, 
and I mean just within the last 24 hours announced, that Iran has 
3,000 uranium enrichment centrifuges running at Natants. The 
continual running of those centrifuges for 1 year will produce 
enough enriched uranium for one nuclear bomb, which means that 
Iran could have a bomb by next fall. 

Fortunately, the story need not end there or with the choice be- 
tween acquiescing in an Iran with nuclear weapons or military ac- 
tion to destroy or slow its program. We have other options. Iran’s 
leaders are vulnerable economically in at least three ways. First, 
Iran has loads of oil, but it can’t refine enough to fulfill its needs. 
It imports 40 percent of its annual gasoline consumption. We sure- 
ly can squeeze the regime through tactics such as an embargo on 
gasoline imports. 

Second, Tehran requires $1 billion a year of foreign direct invest- 
ment just to maintain the refining capacity it has. We should make 
it harder, as we are trying to do, for Iran to find that investment. 
Third, economic power resides most prominently with the extended 
family of former President Rasfanjani, with the foundations run by 
the supreme leader and with the Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps. Sanctions can restrict their ability to participate in the glob- 
al marketplace, and of course, we have gone somewhat down the 
road in that strategy as well. 

Iran’s leaders, I also would like to point out, are vulnerable po- 
litically. Seventy percent of Iranians, according to a poll, favor bet- 
ter relations with the West. Two-thirds of Iranians are under the 
age of 35. They are restive and dissatisfied, and they can bring 
democratic change to Iran. There is plenty of stirring of democratic 
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activism in Iran under horrendous conditions. We must strengthen 
our ties to these young activists, this younger generation, as we 
pressure the regime. 

And by the way, a grand bargain with the regime, in the unlikely 
event that we could secure one, I would suggest to you would move 
us in exactly the wrong direction when it comes to this next gen- 
eration. They would view it as a U.S. betrayal of their hopes for 
a democratic future. We must not forget the long-term con- 
sequences of our activities. 

So we need a strategy that capitalizes on public disgust with 
Iran’s regime, the vulnerability of its economy and our potential 
partnership with the Iranian people. While tightening the economic 
noose on the regime, we should talk directly to the Iranian people 
through TV, radio, the internet and other means of communication. 
I want to emphasize that I am separating our treatment of the re- 
gime from our outreach to the Iranian people. 

And one final point: many policymakers express alarm about 
tougher U.S-led sanctions because they view them as a precursor 
to war with Iran, and we saw that with the recent round of unilat- 
eral sanctions announced by the Bush administration. I have a dif- 
ferent view. Sanctions are not a precursor to war if done correctly. 
They are an alternative to war. If we want to avert military action, 
and I think we all do, we must give a comprehensive program of 
economic pressure on the one hand and public outreach to the Ira- 
nian people on the other hand a chance to work. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, members of the sub- 
committee, that concludes my testimony. I look forward to the 
questions and answers at the appropriate time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Haas follows:] 
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November 7, 2007 


Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Shays, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to speak about a subject of great urgency to U.S. 
national security - America’s relations with the Islamic Republic of Iran, both now and in 
the future. I am genuinely honored to be here. 

I am Lawrence J. Haas, Vice President of the Committee on the Present Danger. We are a 
non-partisan organization with one goal - to stiffen American resolve to confront the 
challenge presented by terrorism and the ideologies that drive it. The Committee includes 
over 100 former White House officials. Ambassadors, Cabinet Secretaries, academics, 
writers, and other foreign policy experts. Its Co-Chairmen are the Honorable George 
Shultz, Secretary of State under President Reagan, and R. James Woolsey, Director of the 
CIA under President Clinton. Senators Joe Lieberman and Jon Kyi serve as Honorary Co- 
Chairs. 

I am proud to be affiliated with the Committee, but let me be clear. While our members 
share the goal, as stated above, of stiffening American resolve to confront the challenge 
presented by terrorism and the ideologies that drive it, they have a variety of views about 
how to achieve it. So we do not, for instance, have an organizational position on the 
strategies and tactics that the United States should use with regard to the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. With that in mind, while I believe that my views align closely with those of our 
leadership and many of our members, I should stipulate that 1 am speaking here as an 
individual. 


Thoughts About a “Grand Bargain” 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the desire of many policymakers and experts to calm the seas of 
hostility between the United States and the Islamic Republic of Iran and, in tum, to push 
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for the two nations to strike a “grand bargain.” Under such a deal, as I understand it, the 
United States would assure the regime in Tehran that it will not work for “regime change” 
and, in return, the regime will abandon its nuclear weapons program, dispense with state- 
sponsored terrorism, and cooperate with the United States in bringing stability to Iraq and 
the region in general. 

I share that desire. But, I don’t think such a deal is there for the taking. And, to be clear, 
the problem lies not with the United States, but with the Islamic Republic - in particular, 
its governing ideology and the short- and long-term goals that derive from it. Moreover, 
U.S. efforts to strike such a bargain could have deleterious effects on U.S. security. They 
could enable Tehran to make more progress on its nuclear program while we negotiate 
with the regime, and they also would demoralize and drive away an Iranian population that 
hates the regime, supports democratic reform, and thinks favorably of the United States. 


The Nature of the Problem 

I will begin with a line for which I cannot claim credit. As R. James Woolsey, the former 
CIA Director, and others have noted, the United States is in the 28 th year of its crisis with 
the Islamic Republic of Iran. Furthermore, over the course of every administration in 
Tehran since the Islamic Revolution of 1979, the radical regime has not changed in any 
significant way. The regime is aggressive, expansionist, and rabidly anti-Western, and it 
represents a growing threat to the security of the United States and its allies. 

A loneins for the apocalypse 

If anything, the regime is growing more extreme. Its firebrand President, Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, subscribes to a radical strain of Islamic ideology, propagated most 
prominently by Ayatollah Mohammad Taqi Mesbah-Yazdi, that predicts the coming return 
of the so-called “12 th Imam,” or “Mahdi,” a messianic figure from the 9 th Century who 
supposedly will reappear to signal the end of history and bring about Islamic justice across 
the globe. 

What makes Mesbah-Yazdi and his devotees so dangerous is not that they believe in their 
messiah. Most Shia Muslims expect the eventual return of the Mahdi (and other religions, 
of course, have their own messiahs). What makes them dangerous, instead, is the 
operational nature of their ideology. They believe a violent confrontation with the West 
will be a harbinger of the Mahdi ’s return - and that the Islamic Republic can help speed 
the Mahdi’s return by provoking this confrontation. Needless to say, an Iran equipped 
with nuclear weapons would be able to provoke a confrontation of almost unthinkable 
magnitude. 

This ideology is not limited to a fringe element of Iran’s regime. Quite the contrary, it 
pervades the thinking of many hard-liners in Ahmadinejad’s cabinet and across the 
government, as well as a broad cross-section of the powerful military arm known as the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps. Even former President Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
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the supposed “moderate” alternative to Ahmadinejad among Iran’s leaders, has adopted 
such rhetoric. 

We in the West are tempted to dismiss such ideology because it conflicts with our own 
belief system. But we do so at our peril. The evidence suggests Ahmadinejad and others 
believe it, have acted on it, and plan to do so more in the future. As Tehran’s mayor, a post 
he held before winning the presidency in 2005, Ahmadinejad ordered an urban 
reconstruction project to make the city more amenable for the Mahdi’s return. As 
President, Ahmadinejad has provided nearly $20 million to the mosque from which the 
Mahdi supposedly will emerge. In late 2005, he told national religious leaders, “Today, 
we should define our economic, cultural, and political policies based on the policy of 
Imam Mahdi’s return.” 1 

In his memoirs, France’s Foreign Minister, Philippe Douste-Blazy, provides a telling 
anecdote about the depths of Ahmadinejad’s beliefs. Meeting with European foreign 
ministers, the Iranian President asked, “Do you know why we wish to have chaos at any 
price?” Upon hearing no answer, he said, “Because, after the chaos, we shall see the 
greatness of Allah.” 2 

Lest you think that the United States and its allies are reading too much into such 
statements, consider the reactions of Iran’s neighbors to its burgeoning nuclear weapons 
program. For decades, Middle Eastern nations have assumed that Israel had nuclear 
weapons and, other than Iraq, none of them felt the need to develop its own nuclear 
program in response. Why? Because no nation believed Tel Aviv would order a nuclear 
strike. 

But those nations are reacting much differently to Iran’s program. At least 10 of them, 
including Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Turkey, have announced plans to develop their 
own nuclear programs. While each nation professes that its program is designed to 
develop nuclear energy, not weapons, the region’s huge oil supplies make a mockery of 
such pronouncements. Clearly, Iran’s neighbors are launching nuclear weapons programs 
in response to Tehran, 

A culture of death 

With a desire for chaos comes a culture of death. In mid-2005, Ahmadinejad mused on 
Iranian TV, “Is there art that is more beautiful, more divine, and more eternal than the art 
of martyrdom. A nation with martyrdom knows no captivity.” 3 

Here, too, we see not just ideology that we can dismiss, but the merging of ideology with 
governmental action. Ahmadinejad subsequently launched an organization, the “Lovers of 
Martyrdom,” and recruited tens of thousands of men and women for suicide operations. 
Mohammad Ali Samadi, its spokesman, said, “We have brothers who are ready to sacrifice 
their lives for the triumph of Islam in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands and also the United States.” 4 
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In late 2006, Iranian TV tried to recruit children - children! - to be suicide bombers 
through an animated movie. Today, according to a report by the Center for Monitoring 
the Impact of Peace, Iranian school textbooks are preparing students for the coming war 
with the United States, 

An ill-advised analogy to the Cold War 

To be sure, the Islamic Republic is not the only regime in history to combine threatening 
rhetoric, expansionist goals, and the desire for nuclear weaponry. Advocates of a “grand 
bargain” often point to the Cold War, concluding we can achieve a rapprochement with 
Tehran as we did with Moscow and apply the Cold War-era policy of “containment” to 
throttle Iran’s expansionist designs. 

But “containment” assumed that, for all the hostility between Washington and Moscow, 
the two sides shared a basic desire for life over death. That, in essence, lay at the heart of 
“mutually assured destruction,” or “MAD,” the doctrine that neither side would start a 
nuclear war because of the likelihood that neither would survive. The analogy, however, 
does not fit the current situation. A longing to speed the Mahdi’s return, a love of 
martyrdom, and a desire for death on the part of Iran’s radical leadership make a mockery 
of “containment” theory. 

As Bernard Lewis, the world’s foremost authority on Islam and the Middle East, has said 
of MAD, “Both sides had nuclear weapons. Neither side used them, because both sides 
knew the other would retaliate in kind. This will not work with a religious fanatic [like 
Ahmadinejad], For him, mutual assured destruction is not a deterrent, it is an 
inducement.” 5 

The Iranian policy of war 

Iran has been at war with the United States (a.k.a., the “Great Satan”) for 28 years. Rabid 
hostility towards, and conflict with, the United States is less a policy choice than an 
inherent attribute of the Islamic Republic. It is built into the DNA of the regime, serving 
almost as its raison detre. 

• The first overt act was the takeover of our embassy in Tehran in 1979 and holding of 
our hostages for 444 days. The regime may not have ordered the student action but, 
upon seeing that Washington would not respond in kind, it soon adopted the takeover 
as its own. 

• Iran claimed credit for the 1983 truck bombing of our embassy in Beirut by Hezbollah, 
its most powerful and important terrorist client, killing 241 U.S. marines. 

• Iran was likely behind the 1996 bombing of Khobar Towers in Saudi Arabia, which 
killed 19 Americans. 
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Today, Iran remains “the most active state sponsor of terrorism,” according to the State 
Department’s latest annual report. Its Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps and Ministry of 
Intelligence and Security plan and support terrorist acts and encourage groups to use 
terrorism to achieve their goals. Ahmadinejad and Iran’s Supreme Leader, Ayatollah 
Sayyid Ali Khamenei, praise terrorist activities, and Tehran provides significant funding, 
training, and weapons to such terrorist groups as Hezbollah, Hamas, Palestinian Islamic 
Jihad, the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigade, and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command 

Furthermore, Iran is responsible for a growing share of U.S. deaths in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. In the former, Iran is providing Shiite militias and insurgents with armor- 
piercing munitions, “explosively formed penetrators,” surface-to-air missiles, and other 
sophisticated weaponry. In the latter, U.S. forces recently intercepted an Iranian shipment 
of explosive devices to insurgents, which marks the third such interception by coalition 
forces, and Iran is flooding Afghanistan with spies while its helicopters violate Afghan air 
space. 

When it comes to the United States, Iran is planning much, much more. And no one in 
Tehran is particularly secretive about it. Chants of “death to America” are heard in Iran’s 
Parliament and in speeches by senior Iranian officials across the nation. Ahmadinejad has 
spoken of a “world without America” that is “attainable” and “surely can be achieved.” In 
this context, I would ask you to remember the words of Abba Eban, who once said, “It is 
our experience that political leaders do not always mean the opposite of what they say.” 6 

As for coming Iranian operations, consider what Hassan Abbassi, a top advisor to Iran’s 
Supreme Leader, said at Tehran’s Al-Hussein University in 2004: “We have a strategy 
drawn up for the destmction of Anglo-Saxon civilization and for the uprooting of the 
Americans and the English. The global infidel front is a front against Allah and the 
Muslims, and we must make use of everything we have at hand to strike at this front, by 
means of our suicide operations and by means of our missiles. There are 29 sensitive sites 
in the U.S. and the West. We have already spied on these sites and we know how we are 
going to attack them.” 7 

The lost cause of negotiations 

Those who advocate a “grand bargain” to eliminate the tensions between the United States 
and Iran have a large hurdle to overcome - to explain why earlier efforts have failed so 
miserably. For nearly three decades, every White House, Democratic and Republican, has 
sought a path to normalizing relations with Tehran, using front or back channels. Tehran 
has no interest in normalization, so Iranian leaders have dismissed such efforts. 

Perhaps more telling is Europe’s recent effort to entice Iran back into the community of 
nations. Soon after a dissident group revealed in 2002 that Iran had been operating a 
clandestine nuclear program for 18 years, European leaders convinced the United States to 
give negotiations a chance. As a result, the EU-3 (Great Britain, France, and Germany) 
conducted three years of negotiations with Iran, offering economic incentives in exchange 
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for Tehran opening its nuclear program to full international inspection and, if not ending 
that program, at least demonstrating that Tehran had no aspirations for nuclear weaponry. 

The talks failed, and not because the EU-3 did not try hard enough. In the end, Iran was 
not interested in the economic carrots, or at least not interested enough to drop its efforts to 
develop nuclear weapons. But through three years, Tehran always reassured the British, 
French, and German diplomats that they were, in fact, interested in negotiations. In a 
sense, they played Lucy to Europe’s Charlie Brown, always offering the football of 
negotiations, and also taking it away when the time came to actually cut a deal. And all the 
while, Iran made progress on its nuclear program, driving ever closer to developing a 
weapon. 

Now, on the nuclear front, the United States and its allies find themselves in a race against 
time. The International Atomic Energy Agency recently predicted that, by the end of last 
month, Iran would have nearly 3,000 uranium enrichment centrifuges running. The 
continuing running of 3,000 centrifuges for one year will produce enough enriched 
uranium for one nuclear bomb, according to nuclear experts. That means Tehran could 
have a bomb by next fall. It is an ominous scenario for anyone who understands the nature 
of the Iranian regime, the ideology to which it subscribes, and its designs for the future. 


The Elements of a Solution 

Fortunately, the story need not end there. And it need not end, I hasten to add, with the 
unenviable choice between acquiescing in an Iran with nuclear weapons and the resort to 
military action to destroy or slow Iran’s nuclear program. Fortunately, we have other 
options at our disposal - strategies and tactics that, if applied forcefully, have a real chance 
of success. They are rooted in Iran’s politics and economics, and in the demographic 
realities that are shaping both. 

Economic vulnerability 

As we all know, Iran has loads of oil. It lacks, however, the capacity to refine enough to 
feed its domestic appetite. As a result, the Islamic Republic imports about 40 percent of its 
annual gasoline consumption. And it maintains only about a 45-day supply of gasoline, 
leaving it very vulnerable to a disruption of supplies from abroad. As a result, the United 
States surely has the capacity to squeeze the regime by imposing an embargo on gasoline 
imports. 

In addition, Tehran is dependent on the outside world just to maintain the refining capacity 
that it has, requiring an estimated $1 billion per year of foreign direct investment. Two 
rounds of economic sanctions by the United Nations Security Council, along with 
aggressive efforts by the United States to rally Western nations, banks, and corporations 
not to invest in Iran, have taken their toll, making it harder for Tehran to find the 
investment it needs. Washington’s more recent round of unilateral economic sanctions 
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should exacerbate those problems. So, too, should growing efforts at the state level to 
prohibit public pension funds from investing in companies that do business with Tehran. 

The concentration of wealth in Iran represents another area of significant vulnerability for 
Tehran. Economic power resides, most prominently, with the extended family of Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, (the former President who now runs the Assembly of Experts), 
with the foundations run by the Supreme Leader, and with the Islamic Revolutionary' 
Guard Corps (IRGC). Targeted financial sanctions that restrict the ability of these 
individuals and groups to participate in the global market-place would reach the highest 
echelons of power in Tehran. Here, too, Washington’s recent unilateral sanctions take a 
step or two in this direction by targeting not just financial institutions but also the IRGC 
and its Quds Force. 

Political vulnerability 

Iran’s leaders are vulnerable politically as well. While the regime is rabidly anti- 
American, the Iranian people are anything but. In a recent poll, 70 percent said they favor 
improved relations with the West. 8 The Iranian people are potentially our partners. They 
can bring democratic change to Iran and create an Iran of the future that can rejoin the 
international community. We must be smart enough to strengthen our ties to them as we 
pressure the regime. 

Moreover, two thirds of Iranians are below the age of 35, meaning that, for the most part, 
they have known life only under the Islamic Republic. They are restive and dissatisfied. 
Iran’s weak economy gives them too few opportunities. The regime increasingly cracks 
down on dissent, further implanting the seeds of discord that show no signs of abating. 
Workers strike and students demonstrate loudly against Ahmadinejad when he speaks on 
college campuses, even though the regime often responds by throwing labor and student 
leaders in prison. This young cohort of Iranians represents the Iran of tomorrow, and this 
is the Iran to which we need to provide encouragement through an aggressive program of 
public diplomacy. 

By the way, a “grand bargain” with the regime (even in the unlikely event we could secure 
one) would move us in exactly the wrong direction when it comes to this next generation 
of Iranians. They would view it as a U S. betrayal of not only our best ideals, but of their 
hopes for a democratic future. We must not forget the long-term consequences of our 
actions. 

Steps Forward 

What we need, in essence, is a strategy that capitalizes on the public disgust with Iran’s 
regime, the vulnerability of its economy, and our potential partnership with the Iranian 
people. In whatever we do, we need to make clear that our problems are with the regime, 
not the people of Iran. We must explain to average Iranians that we seek stronger ties to 
them and that, in imposing tighter economic sanctions, we seek to isolate the regime, not 
hurt the nation as a whole. To do that, we should invest more in TV, radio, the Internet 
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and other free means of communications, and we should focus our public tools of 
communications, such as the VOA’s Persian Service, more on supporting democratic 
change. 

Certainly, we want to do whatever we can in concert with the international community. 

But we must not let international institutions serve as a straitjacket to our efforts. If Russia 
and China will not agree to tougher Security Council sanctions because of their own ties to 
Tehran or other geopolitical calculations, we must work more closely with our European 
allies. And if some of them will not go along, we must work with as many others as we 
can. 

One final point: many policymakers and experts express alarm at the prospect of a U.S.-led 
effort at tough sanctions, viewing them as a precursor, or a run-up, to war with Iran. Quite 
the contrary, sanctions are an alternative to war, a tool to avert the necessity of military 
action. If we want to avert military action, if we want to avoid the simple choice between 
accepting a nuclear Iran and military strikes to prevent it, we must give a comprehensive 
program of economic pressure and public outreach to the Iranian people a chance to work. 


Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Shays, Members of the Subcommittee, that concludes my 
testimony. I would be delighted to take any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Haas. Thank you very much. 

The ranking member gives his apologies, he had to leave to go 
to the floor and speak, but he will be back. He apologizes to you 
for missing a part of your remarks, and to Dr. Maloney as well. 

Dr. Maloney has served as a public policy planning staff member 
at the U.S. Department of State from 2005 to 2007. She also was 
Project Director on the Independent Task Force on U.S. -Iran Rela- 
tions on the Council on Foreign Relations from 2003 to 2004, and 
Middle East advisor to ExxonMobil from 2001 to 2004. Dr. 
Maloney, can we please hear your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF SUZANNE MALONEY 

Ms. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. Thanks very much for the opportunity to participate in this 
discussion today on what I think is a very important issue. I think 
this is a rare opportunity to have a serious and probing discussion 
on an issue that is too often the subject of a lot of tough talk, all 
heat and no light. So I am glad to be here and glad to have the 
opportunity to talk to you today. 

Since 2005, the administration has sought to devise a com- 
prehensive approach toward Iran to deal with multiple areas of 
U.S. concern. The U.S. strategy was intended to present Tehran 
with a stark choice between moderation and isolation. Until rel- 
atively recently, Washington enjoyed unprecedented success in per- 
suading a wide coalition of allies and international actors to sup- 
port its efforts. Iran, of course, greatly contributed to uniting the 
world against it, particularly since the election of Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad in 2005. 

Despite achieving this unprecedented international consensus, 
the latest U.S. strategy on Iran has borne very little fruit. More 
than anything, the failure of the current U.S. approach to Iran to 
achieve its aims reflects how complex and intractable this problem 
is. It has frustrated American officials from both sides of the politi- 
cal aisle for nearly 30 years. 

But the failure is also a product of the disastrous diplomacy of 
the Bush administration toward Iran and toward the broader Mid- 
dle East, informed by a set of mistaken assumptions. Understand- 
ing where we have miscalculated and more importantly, why it is 
important to ensuring that we avoid repeating or perpetuating 
flawed policies. 

Chief among the issues that have frustrated our strategy is its 
inherent inconsistency, particularly since 2005 and the beginning 
of this overture to negotiate with Iran over its nuclear program. 
The administration’s efforts have been sabotaged by the impossibil- 
ity of balancing this belated interest in diplomacy with a fun- 
damental rejection of the Iranian regime’s legitimacy. The bottom 
line is that no regime is likely to bargain away its ultimate deter- 
rent capability so long as it perceives that the ultimate objective 
of those negotiations is its own eradication. 

In reviewing some of the missed opportunities that my colleagues 
here have discussed, I think it is important that we avoid con- 
structing a narrative that places responsibility solely on Washing- 
ton or even this administration for the perpetuation of the es- 
trangement between the two countries. Engagement can be a pow- 
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erful tool for dealing with Iran, but there is really no evidence at 
this time that Iranian leaders have ever been prepared, fully and 
authoritatively, to make epic concessions on key areas of U.S. con- 
cern. 

It is also important that we not perpetuate the idea that U.S. 
policy bears responsibility for the rise of Ahmadinejad and the 
other unfortunate trends that we have seen within Iran domesti- 
cally over the past few years. We couldn’t have saved the reform 
movement from itself. Really, Iranian hard liners are responsible 
for its ejection from the front lines of Iranian policy. Ultimately, 
American policy can’t transform political dynamics within Iran 
today. 

But with the wisdom of hindsight, it is very clear that the Bush 
administration’s miscalculations that have been based on a mis- 
reading of Iran’s internal dynamics have forfeited perhaps the best 
opportunity in history to generate real momentum for at least be- 
ginning to solve some of the deep differences in the problems that 
we have with Iranian policy and actions. These miscalculations 
continue today. 

The key, as I said before, is this idea that the regime is either 
on the verge of crumbling, or that we, through our efforts, our di- 
plomacy, our programming, have some capacity to take it down. It 
is an understandable presumption, and I am happy to get into 
some of the reasons why I believe it not to be the case. But I think 
we have certainly seen it borne out. Every time we expect the next 
revolution is imminent, we find ourselves disappointed yet again 
here in Washington. This idea that the regime was on its last legs 
I think has informed a number of the episodes that have been dis- 
cussed today. Specifically, the administration’s decision in May 
2003 to suspend its dialog with Iran over Afghanistan that, as I 
understand it, had begun to deal with issues involving Iraq as well. 
It also informed the decision not to pursue the facts to offer a 
grand bargain that appeared to be an overture for mid-ranking Ira- 
nian officials that came somewhere around the same time in 2003. 

I would also suggest that this belief in regime change informed 
the administration’s decision slowly but very dramatically in the 
past 2 years to embrace a very high profile program for democracy 
support in Iran that has proven to be very ineffective and in fact, 
has been resented by many of the Iranian advocates who it is in- 
tended to support. 

I will not spend an inordinate amount of time on the specific his- 
torical episodes. My colleagues on this panel were there and par- 
ticipated in them and I think have already spoken in depth about 
those episodes. But I would highlight this Geneva track, or the dia- 
log on Afghanistan, as potentially the most important miscalcula- 
tion that the Bush administration committed. These talks were 
really unprecedented and important on two distinct levels. This 
was the first sustained officially sanctioned dialog between Amer- 
ican and Iranian officials since the revolution. Second, as my col- 
leagues have suggested, they really did produce some concrete re- 
sults. This path, it seems to me, might have offered the best pros- 
pect for moving forward toward a less contentious relationship be- 
tween Washington and Tehran in dealing with many of the key 
issues of our concern. 
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It is tempting to talk mainly about the past here. But I would 
like to spend a few moments focused on the path forward. Because 
ultimately, that is really the challenge before us today. While I 
don’t have a fully comprehensive offer, and I tend to be a skeptic 
on the issue of the possibility of pursuing a grand bargain, I would 
like to lay out a couple of principles that I think can usefully in- 
form a future policy toward Iran that may bring us more benefits 
than what we have seen from the Bush administration’s approach 
to date. 

First, I think we have to start with the acknowledgement that 
diplomacy is our only effective tool. We simply do not have viable 
military options toward Tehran, either in dealing with its nuclear 
program or eliminating this regime. Anything that we might at- 
tempt would certainly do more to undermine our interests across 
the Middle East than it would to advance them. 

Starting with that, I think it is important to reaffirm the impor- 
tance of engagement as an appropriate and effective tool for ad- 
dressing our differences with Tehran. Many of those who favored 
engagement have become a little less vocal in recent years. It was 
a lot easier to talk about engaging with Tehran when the people 
that you were talking about talking to were potentially more palat- 
able individuals than a man who denies the Holocaust and threat- 
ens to wipe the State of Israel off the map. 

And yet I think the best argument for engagement never con- 
stituted one that focused on who we might be talking to, but really, 
one that focuses on the seriousness of the issues at stake between 
us. The aim of diplomacy is to advance the interests, not to make 
friends or endorse enemies. Engagement with Tehran is not an 
automatic path to rapprochement, nor should it involve a unilateral 
offer of a grand bargain. But it would simply return to the long- 
held position that really was axiomatic in American policy until 
2003 that the United States is prepared to talk with Iranian lead- 
ers in a serious and sustained way in any authoritative dialog as 
a means of addressing the profound issues of concern that we have 
with Iranian policy. 

Let me also just speak, third, to another principle that I think 
is important that we appreciate when we look toward formulating 
an effective policy toward Tehran. And this is that modest steps 
are unlikely to bring about revolutionary changes in Iranian policy. 
I say this because everywhere I go these days, there is a lot of in- 
terest in the financial measures that the administration has taken, 
particularly the banking restrictions that have begun to constrict 
Iranian access to the international financial system as a whole. 

We know these measures have had some bite and have caused 
great inconvenience to Tehran and raised the cost of doing busi- 
ness. They can potentially begin to change the strategic calculus. 
They will not produce a u-turn, and certainly will not do so in the 
near or medium term, simply because Iran, so long as it continues 
to export oil, will bring in approximately $70 billion a year in reve- 
nues. That is enough to cushion this regime for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. So while I think it is important to look toward what incre- 
mental steps we can take to pressure the regime, we should be 
careful not to put our eggs in a basket that is unlikely to produce 
the result we are looking for. 
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Fourth principle is simply that we need a broad coalition for 
dealing with Tehran. This gets back to many of the other steps 
that some of my fellow panelists here have proposed. There is often 
a debate about whether sanctions that are applied narrowly but 
that are stiffer are more valuable than those that are applied 
broadly but might be of a lesser common denominator value. I 
would suggest that Iranians are very averse to being isolated, and 
they feel the nature of their isolation very keenly. At this stage, 
those sanctions that involve only the departure of European compa- 
nies, even Europeans, the Japanese and others, only create new op- 
portunities for actors from particularly China and Russia to fill 
that gap. So I would suggest that measures that sustain the inter- 
national coalition, rather than those like the designation of the 
Revolutionary Guard Corps, that are likely to create new frictions 
with our allies in China and Moscow on this issue are the ones we 
have to be pursuing. 

Finally, and here I set myself apart from my neighbor here, I 
would argue that containment is a viable alternative strategy. Of 
course, it is second best. But no careful study of Iranian foreign 
policy would suggest that Iran is somehow a suicidal state. And 
containment promises the considerable virtue of being an achiev- 
able aim of U.S. policy. We have in fact contained Iran over the 
past 28 years, except insofar as where we have created opportuni- 
ties, particularly in Iraq, for Iran to expand its influence, simply 
because it was very well predisposed and pre-positioned to do so. 

I think the prospective choice for the international community, 
as articulated recently by French President Nicholas Sarkozy be- 
tween an Iranian bomb and bombing Iran is a false one. That kind 
of rhetoric only obscures the dimensions of this critical dilemma 
and narrows our options unnecessarily. The real challenge for 
Washington is devising a strategy that maximizes our leverage for 
negotiating with Tehran, while restoring confidence in our capacity 
and that of our allies to manage the Iranian regional challenge. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Maloney follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to talk with you today about U.S. diplomacy toward Iran. 
It is a privilege to participate in a serious discussion of this vital and complex issue, and the 
Committee is performing an important service by convening this ongoing series of conversations 
about the political dynamics in Iran today, U.S. policy options, and the possible ramifications. 

Today Iran is a front-and-center political issue and ranks among the top concerns of U.S. 
policymakers. Unfortunately, however, the debate over Iran policy has involved a great deal of 
heat and very little light. There is no shortage of tough talk on Tehran in Washington, from both 
the Administration as well as its critics. But given how little we know about Iran, and given the 
almost inevitably reactive nature of U.S. policy on this issue, there has been too little informed 
analysis and reasoned discussion underlying either American rhetoric or actions. For this reason, 
the Committee's broad scope and the timing of this discussion should prove particularly 
valuable. 

I hope to offer some background on where and why we may have missed prior windows 
of opportunity for advancing a diplomatic solution to the Iranian challenge, and provide some 
thoughts on constructing an approach to our pressing concerns on Iran that might, over time, 
produce some real results. 

Opportunity Lost 

Since 2005, the Administration has sought to devise a comprehensive approach toward 
Tehran to deal with the multiple issues of U.S. concern, including Iran's nuclear ambitions, its 
bankrolling of terrorism, its bid to assert itself as a regional hegemon, and its repression of its 
own citizenry. The U.S. strategy was intended to present Iranian leaders with a stark choice 
between moderation or isolation, and for a period Washington enjoyed unprecedented success in 
persuading a wide coalition of allies and international actors to support its efforts. Iran itself 
contributed greatly to uniting the world against it, with the provocative rhetoric and policies 
associated with President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad since his 2005 election. 

Despite achieving unprecedented international consensus, the latest U.S. strategy on Iran 
has borne little fruit. Iran spumed an incentives package that included an offer of direct 
negotiations with Washington, put forward in 2006 in exchange for Iran’s agreement to 
relinquish the uranium enrichment and reprocessing activities that could enable it to produce 
material for a nuclear bomb. Tehran has flouted subsequent similar demands from the United 
Nations Security Council, and its challenge to American interests across the region has only 
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intensified, particularly in Iraq where the U,S, military has blamed Iran for the supplying 
munitions that have killed American soldiers. 

More than anything, the failure of the current U.S. approach to Iran to achieve its aims 
reflects the complexity and intractability of this problem, which has frustrated American officials 
from both sides of the political aisle for nearly 30 years. However, the failure is also the product 
of several years of disastrous diplomacy toward Iran and the broader Middle East, informed by a 
set of mistaken assumptions, by the Bush Administration. Understanding where we have 
miscalculated - and more importantly why - is important to ensuring that we avoid repeating or 
perpetuating flawed policies. As discussed in detail below, chief among the issues that has 
frustrated the U.S. strategy is its inherent inconsistency. The Administration’s efforts on Iran 
have been sabotaged by the impossibility of balancing its belated interest in negotiating with 
Tehran with a fundamental rejection of the Iranian regime’s legitimacy. The bottom line is that 
no regime is likely to bargain away its ultimate deterrent capability so long as it perceives the 
ultimate objective is its own eradication. 

In reviewing the missed opportunities, however, we also need to be careful to avoid a 
narrative that places responsibility for the perpetuation of the estrangement and the 
intensification of the Iranian challenge solely on the misjudgments of this Administration or the 
U.S. alone. Engagement can be a powerful tool for dealing with Iran, but there is simply no that 
Iranian leaders have ever been prepared, fully and authoritatively, to make epic concessions on 
the key areas of U.S. concern. Any prospects of such a deal moving forward were always 
incredibly limited, as much because of ideological and bureaucratic constraints on the Iranian 
side as our own. 

It is also important to counter any implication that U.S. policy bears responsibility for the 
unfortunate trends that have overtaken Iranian policy over the past several years. We could not 
have saved the reform movement from its slow-moving ejection from the frontlines of Iranian 
politics - Iranian hardliners deserve full credit for that, along with a series of miscalculations by 
the reformists themselves. Nor is it likely that any American policy truly can transform the 
dynamics of political life in Iran today. Ultimately, given our troubled historical relationship and 
our limited constructive leverage today, the U.S. tends to have only the most limited capacity to 
advance the cause of moderation within Iran, and a powerful if inadvertent capacity for helping 
out the hardliners. 

Nonetheless, with the wisdom of hindsight, it is dear that the Bush Administration's 
miscalculations - based in part on a wholesale misreading of Iran's internal political dynamics - 
by the Bush Administration forfeited perhaps the best opportunity in recent history to generate 
real momentum for solving at least some of our problems with Iran. Those miscalculations 
continue to shape and ultimately undermine American diplomacy on Iran today. 

The primary American miscalculation stemmed from the conviction that the Iranian 
regime is on the verge of collapse or revolutionary upheaval. This presumption, while deeply 
flawed, was understandably tempting. Superficially, Iran demonstrates all the risk factors for a 
revolutionary break: a disproportionately young population; restive ethnic minority populations; 
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a distorted, inefficient economy; and a regime mired in an obsolescent ideology, riven by 
factional feuds, and reliant on repression to maintain its hold on power. 

But the reality is that the Iranian regime has survived everything short of the plague: war, 
isolation, instability, terrorist attacks, leadership transition, drought, and earthquakes. This does 
not imply that the regime is impregnable, nor that its leaders view it as such. Rather the 
endurance of the Islamic Republic through multiple crises is a testament to the adaptive capacity 
of the system and its leaders, and the lack of any alternative power center. Rampant popular 
dissatisfaction has never evolved into an organized opposition, and there remains no coherent 
challenge to the Iranian system. 

None of this was apparent to the Bush Administration, however, for whom Iran - like its 
neighbor - was terra incognito and for that reason the object of enduring irrational fantasies. 
After an initial muddle, the Bush Administration began framing its policy around the fallacy of 
the regime’s anticipated demise, first with the inclusion of Iran as a member of the “axis of evil” 
in the President’s January 2002 State of the Union address. This message was reinforced 
through a statement issued by the White House in July 2002 marking the anniversary of student 
demonstrations that had rocked Iran three years earlier. The statement lamented the fact that 
Iranians' “voices are not being listened to by the unelected people who are the real rulers” and 
promising that “(a)s Iran’s people move towards a future defined by greater freedom, they will 
have no better friend” than Washington. 

The Administration used this episode to signal its rejection of the faltering reform 
movement and its shift toward a strategy focused on galvanizing popular opposition to the 
regime as a whole. This across-the board repudiation of Iran's ruling elites and the conscious 
embrace of the generic ‘Iranian people' has shaped Bush Administration policy toward Iran for 
the past five years. In particular, this determination informed the Administration’s decision in 
2003 to cut off its quiet dialogue with Tehran and eschew any further contacts, a move that 
contradicted prior U.S. policy and mirrored Iran’s own ideologically-imposed constraints on its 
dealings with Washington. At the same time, the U.S. effectively dismissed a back-channel 
overture from mid-ranking Iranian officials to explore the possibilities for a ‘grand bargain" 
between the two governments. 

In tandem with the refusal to engage with the regime, Washington began seeking new 
means to expedite political change inside the country. The Administration’s early efforts were 
mostly comic fumbling, including the Pentagon's public flirtation with a reviled opposition 
group on the U.S. terrorist list and the renewal of contacts with a discredited figure from the 
Iran-contra episode. Having used the White House bully pulpit to reach out to the Iranian people 
to little effect, the Administration - supported and even pushed on this issue by many within the 
Congress - chose to embrace a high-profile effort to identify, cultivate and fund opponents of the 
regime. The centerpiece of this policy was the February 2006 announcement of a $75 million 
fund to promote democracy in Iran, an initiative that, in light of the history of American-Iranian 
relations, was destined to be interpreted by Tehran as an explicit endorsement of regime change. 

The purported ‘grand bargain' offer in 2003 has generated a considerable amount of 
media and political interest. The prevailing interpretation suggests that ideological obstinacy 
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within neoconservative comers of the Bush Administration was the primary factor in the 
decision not to pursue this potential trial balloon. In fact, from my inherently limited knowledge 
of this episode, a variety of factors were at play, including the somewhat problematic 
involvement of the Swiss ambassador and the lack of compelling evidence of that the overture 
had been endorsed by senior Iranian officials. Should the Administration have tested this 
overture and explored the possibility - small but nonetheless real - that it represented the 
consensus position of the Iranian leadership? Absolutely. And while it is by no means certain 
that the overture itself would have inevitably produced a viable path forward toward a full 
resolution of the issues between the two countries, it is absolutely dear that engagement with 
those Iranians who were interested in bridging our differences would have proven a major asset. 

Examining this critical moment in U.S. policy toward Iran and the region, however, 
suggests that the more momentous American misstep was the decision to suspend ‘Geneva 
channel’ dialogue with Tehran. The stated rationale for this decision was the bombing of a 
Riyadh housing compound for expatriates that the U.S. attributed to AI Qaeda operatives who 
had sought refuge in Iran. Unstated but obvious, however, was the impact of the early successes 
of the U.S. military campaign to oust Saddam Hussein in neighboring Iraq on the 
Administration’s ambitions and decision-making toward Iran. Its proponents saw Iraq’s 
liberation as the death knell for its neighboring regime. They scorned the utility as well as the 
morality of dealing with Tehran on the eve of its presumptive collapse, and events inside Iran, 
such as the serious student unrest that erupted in June 2003, appeared to confirm their 
expectations. In the aftermath of Saddam’s defeat, any contact with official Iran was viewed as 
tantamount to ‘legitimizing’ the Iranian regime - and thus taboo for Washington. 

Unlike the 'grand bargain’ offer, the Geneva track had the advantage of tangible evidence 
of Iranian commitment at the highest level, as demonstrated by the specific assistance provided 
by Tehran in some of the logistical backdrop of Operation Enduring Freedom as well as the 
establishment of the Karzai government in Kabul. These talks were unprecedented and 
important on two distinct levels: one, they entailed the first sustained, officially sanctioned 
process of dialogue between Iranian and American officials since the revolution; and two, they 
produced concrete, constructive results that benefited both parties, as well as the people of 
Afghanistan. Had this path been pursued, it would have offered the best prospect for moving 
toward a less contentious relationship between Washington and Tehran and the most effective 
means of mitigating the elements of Iranian policy that concern us most today, particularly its 
involvement with terrorism. Specifically, had we continued and strengthened this dialogue and 
the on-the-ground cooperation in Afghanistan, we might have precluded Iran’s current efforts in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, progress that would have enabled us to address Iran’s nuclear program at a 
time when its leadership was prepared to suspend enrichment activities. 

The decision to curtail any direct contact with the Iranian government cemented a new 
red line in U.S. politics - the blanket refusal to engage across the board on any issue with 
Tehran. This represents a critical repudiation of all prior U.S. policy, under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, which had been consistently predicated on a readiness to talk to 
Tehran on issues of mutual concern so long as the dialogue was clearly authorized. The Bush 
Administration’s decision to tie the hands of American diplomacy imposed unprecedented 
constraints on our leverage vis-a-vis Iran. 
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The categorical rejection of talking to Tehran remained firmly in place from May 2003 
until the May 2006 American offer to join direct negotiations with Tehran on the nuclear issue. 
Just as the consequences of the 2003 decision to suspend the Geneva Track are too little 
appreciated by the Administration, the significance of the May 2006 proposal by Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice has been dismissed too quickly by the Administration’s critics. This was 
a serious, sincere offer, one that finally married the U.S. position on Iran’s nuclear program with 
that of the international community and one that put forward a remarkable American concession 
- the end of U.S. opposition to a civil nuclear program. The insistence on the suspension of 
enrichment as a precondition for beginning the dialogue was not, as some conspiracy theorists 
have alleged, a deliberate American effort to sabotage any diplomatic process and ensure a 
steady path toward military action but rather a simple repetition of the existing stipulations 
articulated by both the International Atomic Energy Agency and the EU-3. 

Despite the dramatic reversal that it represented, the P5+1 offer was significantly 
undercut by the Bush Administration’s track record on Iran as well as its internal contradictions, 
particularly the continuing internal reluctance to deal with a regime that American officials find 
distasteful. As a result, even as Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice launched the 2006 offer for 
nuclear negotiations, she adamantly rejected any prospect of broader engagement with Tehran. 
Indeed while the incentives package itself appeared to presuppose a broad discussion of 
outstanding grievances. Rice and other officials insisted that any dialogue with Tehran would be 
narrowly constrained to the nuclear question itself. Moreover, in the effort to gain internal 
consensus on reversing American refusal to talk to Tehran, the Administration remained very 
much hamstrung by its essential aversion to dialogue with the Iranian regime. This context 
helped shape the absurd U.S. reluctance to schedule discussions with Iran over the deteriorating 
situation in Iraq - despite the fact that the U.S. ambassador in Baghdad had standing 
authorization to engage with his counterpart. In fact, after an orchestrated campaign by the most 
senior Iranian officials pressing for direct dialogue on issues related to Iraq in March 2006, the 
Administration reacted dismissively, and 14 months passed before talks took place. 
Unsurprisingly, with intensified tensions between the two countries and even greater chaos in 
Iraq by this time, the Baghdad dialogue produced little beyond mutual recriminations. 

Beyond the internal contradictions that have undermined American diplomacy toward Iran, 
U.S. policy is greatly complicated by the limitations on our understanding of the country, as 
Secretary Rice herself has acknowledged. Asked in June 2006 about Iran’s pattern of defying 
both logic and American expectations. Rice conceded that the Islamic Republic is "a political 
system I don’t understand very well,” adding that "one of the downsides of not having been in 
Iran in — for 27 years as a government is that we don't really have people who know Iran inside 
our own system... We’re also operating from something of a disadvantage in that we don’t really 
have very good veracity or a feel for the place.” 

The absence of normal diplomatic contacts is a far greater impediment to policymaking 
than is generally understood or acknowledged. Without eyes and ears on the ground, the U.S. 
Government across the board is deprived of the basic understanding that normal interactions of 
an Embassy and its staff provide: the sense of political dynamics; the historical knowledge; the 
routine business that provides irreplaceable insights. After a three-decade absence, the U.S. 
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government is singularly uninformed about the country's political culture and day-to-day 
dynamics. 

This lack of understanding of Iran has played out directly on our strategy. There is a great 
deal of talk among American officials, particularly since Ahmadinejad’s ascendance, about 
splintering the regime, but we know so little about the shape and nature of power in Iran today 
that State Department officials were forced to rely on a Google search to identify potential 
subjects for United Nations sanctions in 2006. The belief that we can leverage whatever 
differences exist within the regime seems rather far-fetched given our inability to even anticipate 
the rise of the reform movement or the ascension of a new generation of hard-liners as 
epitomized by President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. Presence does not always imply prescience, as 
the failure of Washington to anticipate the revolution itself might suggest, but American capacity 
to undertake effective policy toward Tehran must recognize the severe restrictions under which 
we operate. 

A Diplomatic Path Forward 

It would be tempting to devote the bulk of this discussion to past mistakes; after all, 
retrospective history is much easier, in part because our miscalculations in Iraq and across the 
region more broadly have bequeathed a far more complex and challenging strategic context. 
Ultimately, however, the real purpose of any discussion of the past must be to shape an approach 
that offers a better prospect for addressing our most serious concerns about Iranian policies. The 
context for improvement is incredibly challenging: both countries are already engaged in long 
political campaigns that may not be conducive to a serious consideration of realistic policy 
options. Moreover, Iran's nuclear program is advancing at a frenetic pace and Iraq and 
Afghanistan have become key flashpoints not simply between American and Iranian interests but 
directly between their military forces as well. There is no simple formula for mitigating the 
challenge that Iran poses to U.S. interests, reducing tensions, or ending the estrangement 
between the two capitals. However, there are a scries of general principles that should frame our 
strategy if we are to be successful. 

First, and most importantly, a successful American approach to Iran must 
acknowledge that diplomacy is the only alternative available to U.S. policymakers. We 

simply do not have a viable military option available to us that would generate a better outcome 
for our interests across the Middle East. Any resort to force to address our concerns about Iran’s 
nuclear program or its involvement in terrorism would significantly harm all of our primary 
objectives in the region. Iranian leaders learned from Iraq's Osirak experience, and as a result 
their nuclear installations are hardened, dispersed, and located near population centers. 
Moreover, given the failures of American intelligence in Iraq, there is little reason for confidence 
that any American strike would conclusively incapacitate Iran’s nuclear program. 

Whatever limited benefits in terms of delaying Iran’s capacity to cross the nuclear 
threshold would be overwhelmingly offset by a wide range of negative consequences. A strike 
would galvanize Iran’s profoundly nationalistic population, and thoroughly consolidate public 
support for their unpopular government. The regime’s retaliatory roach would be felt throughout 
the region, particularly by American allies, and the aftermath would almost surely doom any 
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prospects for revitalizing the peace process or wresting a stable outcome from Iraq. The sole 
beneficiaries from a military conflict between Washington and Tehran would be the forces of 
radical anti-Americanism throughout the Islamic world. 

It has become axiomatic among U.S. officials and politicians that the military option does 
and should remain on the table for dealing with Tehran. This conventional wisdom warrants 
questioning. It is not clear that such vague warnings carry significant credibility in Tehran given 
the logistical and policy constraints that stem from our involvements elsewhere in the region. 
Moreover, embellished by references to “World War Three” and “nuclear holocaust” by senior 
U.S. officials, such rhetoric serves only to strengthen Iranian hard-liners and reinforce the most 
paranoid fears of a leadership already steeped in suspicion of American motives and objectives. 

Second, diplomatic engagement is an appropriate and potentially effective tool for 
addressing our deep differences with Tehran. As Iran’s politics have shifted in a more radical 
right-wing direction, the appeal of engagement might seem to have diminished even to those 
who advocated it during the brief advent of a reformist president and parliament during the late 
1990s. However, the best argument for engaging with Iran was never predicated on the relative 
palatability of our potential interlocutors, but on the seriousness of the differences between our 
governments and the centrality of the U.S. interests at stake. The international reprobation aimed 
at Ahmadinejad and his clique is well earned, and yet it is ultimately an insufficient excuse for 
constraining our own tools for dealing with Tehran. 

The aim of diplomacy is to advance interests, not to make friends or endorse enemies. A 
serious diplomatic approach to Iran would recognize that Washington’s May 2006 offer to 
negotiate on the nuclear program misfired, but would not continue to hold American interests 
hostage to the conditions of that particular proposal, specifically the requirement that Iran 
suspend its uranium enrichment and reprocessing activities. Through the UN Security Council 
and its existing and potentially future sanctions, the international community has a vehicle to 
impress its objections to Iran’s nuclear ambitions on its leadership. 

Engagement with Iran is not an automatic path to rapprochement, nor should it imply a 
unilateral offer of a ’grand bargain.' Rather it would entail a return to the long-held position that 
we are prepared to talk with Iranian leaders, in a serious and sustained way, in any authoritative 
dialogue as a means of addressing the profound concerns that its policies pose for U.S interests 
and allies. A commitment to engagement with Iran should also incorporate the designation of an 
authorized and empowered negotiator, and outline a diplomatic process for making progress on 
the discrete but complex array of issues at stake. One possible mechanism worth pursuing 
derives from a 2004 Council on Foreign Relations Task Force chaired by former national 
security advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski and Defense Secretary Robert Gates, serving at the time as 
president of Texas A&M University. The Task Force recommended outlining a basic statement 
of principles, along the lines of the 1972 Shanghai Communique signed by the United States and 
China, to provide the parameters for U.S.-Iranian engagement and establish the overarching 
objectives for dialogue. 

It is equally important to note that in the absence of any purposeful commitment to 
engaging with Iran, the Bush Administration’s overreliance on sticks has inevitably proven 
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ineffective as a means of altering Iran’s behavior. Incremental international pressure, particularly 
while the costs are generally bearable, is more likely to consolidate the regime than splinter it, 
and Iran is more likely to escalate than concede when backed into a comer. Ultimately, the 
failure of the Administration’s diplomatic initiative should not discredit diplomacy as a tool for 
dealing with Tehran. In fact, it is the Administration’s early experience with the Geneva Track 
dialogue with Tehran that should prove instructive about the potential payoffs of a serious effort 
to engage Iran. 

Engaging with the Iranian regime does not imply forsaking our vocal commitment to 
criticizing Tehran’s abuses of its citizens’ rights. We can and should speak out in favor of 
greater social, political, and economic liberalization in Iran, and we should press vigorously 
against the regime's repression - greatly increased in recent months - of dissidents, activists and 
students. In lieu of our high-profile, low-impact democracy program, we should dramatically 
expand opportunities for Iranians to interact with the rest of the world through exchange 
programs, scholarships and enhanced access to visas. 

Third, modest pressure is unlikely to produce dramatic changes in Iranian policy or 
its leadership’s strategic calculus. Despite the prevailing perceptions and its leadership’s 
relentless sloganeering, Iran and its policies are not immutable. Since the revolution, Iran has 
evolved dramatically, in part as a result of its young population and the ongoing generational 
shift in leadership. And the regime’s policies have been forced to change as well, as evidenced 
on a number of domestic issues as well as its international approach. This evolution continues 
even as the domestic environment has regressed, for example with the unprecedented 2006 
endorsement by Iran’s supreme leader of dialogue with Washington - a position that only a few 
years before risked a prison term when voiced by dissidents. 

However, we need to be clear about the conditions under which comprehensive reversals 
on key positions, such as the nuclear issue, are likely to occur. Financial sanctions, particularly 
the banking restrictions and moral suasion toward third-country institutions that has prompted 
many to retrench or eliminate their dealings with Iran, are much in vogue these days. It is 
incontrovertible that the increasing impediments to any interaction between Iran and the dollar- 
based international financial system as a result of these measures has posed considerable costs 
and inconvenience for Tehran. Ultimately, however, as long as Tran continues to export oil, the 
government will be cushioned by vast financial reserves - somewhere in the range of $70 billion 
for the current year alone. The U.S. can make it more costly for Iran to do business, but short of 
multilateral sanctions that target Iran’s oil exports - unlikely at the current price or political 
environment - Iran will continue to do business. 

Moreover, the expectation that we can splinter the regime through economic pressures 
may be overstated or even wholly inaccurate. Tehran appears to have correctly calculated that 
the regime can withstand the costs of whatever modest economic penalties the international 
community can agree upon. Ironically, internal dissatisfaction within Iran today derives not 
from financial restrictions or the economic cost to the regime or the people of Iranian foreign 
policy, but rather from the profusion of revenues, and the resulting reckless spending and other 
disastrous economic policies launched by Ahmadinejad. 
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Fourth, a broad international coalition is the best vehicle for exerting external 
influence on Iran. Mobilizing the international community to deal with Iran presents 
Washington with a perennial dilemma of bridging the disparities between the interests and 
approach of American allies and partners. International consensus on Iran is broad, but 
ultimately not terribly deep; while there is a shared aversion to an Iranian nuclear capability, 
there is much greater disparity about the urgency of the threat. In seeking to apply the most 
robust penalties to Tehran for its noncompliance with IAEA and UN mandates, Washington has 
struggled to maintain consensus, with Germany, Russia and China proving particularly reluctant. 
That struggle appears to have been compounded by recent unilateral American steps, including 
the decision to levy new sanctions against the Revolutionary Guard Corps and its subsidiary 
Quds Force that will complicate Russia and China’s political and commercial relations with Iran. 

The Administration’s aversion to “lowest common denominator” steps is understandable, 
but it also is misguided. Iran has withstood various degrees of unilateral measures from 
Washington since 1979, and while it has undoubtedly hampered the economy, the regime has 
survived and even strengthened its hold on power as a result of these constraints. In a 
competitive international marketplace, measures imposed by a narrow "coalition of the willing” 
- even one that includes traditional Iranian trade partners such as the U.K., France and Japan - 
only create new opportunities for new players on the Iranian economic scene, particularly those 
from Russia and China. Conversely, the Administration's success in gaining near unanimous 
support with the IAEA and UN for more strenuous pressure on Tehran represented the first time 
in its history that the Islamic Republic has faced sustained pressure from such a broad-based 
array of international capitals. Most Iranian leaders - with the possible exception of 
Ahmadinejad and his relatively narrow power base - are disinclined to see the country return to 
the autarkic conditions of the 1980s, and the Iranian population resents any prospect of its 
creeping return to isolation. An expansive international coalition may prove unwieldy to work 
with, but its existence sends a stronger signal to Tehran than any set of partially-subscribed 
sanctions. 

Fifth, containment is a viable alternative strategy, if ultimately second-best. In the 

absence of better diplomatic or military options, Washington can and should revert to 
containment, the old stand-by of American policy toward Tehran. It is undoubtedly a second- 
best approach, relative to the prospect of some dramatic initiative that would provide a 
conclusive resolution of the Iranian challenge; however, containment promises the considerable 
virtue of being an achievable aim of U.S. policy. By rebalancing U.S. security relationships with 
the Persian Gulf states, and prioritizing some sustainable posture leading to an exit strategy from 
Iraq, Washington can check Iran’s capacity for regional trouble-making and begin to shift the 
burden of any future sectarian instability onto Tehran. Effective containment of Iran must begin 
in the Persian Gulf, not with the sort of massive arms package put forward by the Administration 
in response to regional uncertainty, but rather through cooperation with the Gulf states in shaping 
a framework for long-term regional security. This effort should incorporate a credible vision for 
America's inevitably downsized role in Iraq as a means of restoring some confidence among our 
regional allies. 

Containment also offers the advantage of creating space over the longer term for a more 
nimble diplomacy to have some impact. Patience can be a policy virtue, both in terms of 
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achieving broad international consensus and dealing with an unpredictable leadership. Iranian 
politics remain in a near-constant state of flux, and in the lead-up to March 2008 parliamentary 
elections and presidential balloting the following year, Tehran appears poised to shift toward the 
center in a potentially decisive fashion. Moreover, in spite of the prevailing recalcitrance of the 
Ahmadinejad era, it has also produced for the first time in Iran’s post-revolutionary history 
public commitments by the entire spectrum of the Iranian leadership in favor of dialogue with 
Washington. 

As Washington also looks toward a new political era, the prospect for building new 
avenues of cooperation with Tehran in a post-Iraq future should not be discounted. The 
prospective choice for the international community, as articulated recently by French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy, between an Iranian bomb and bombing Iran is ultimately a false one. Such 
rhetoric only obscures the true dimensions of this critical dilemma, and narrows our options 
unnecessarily. The real challenge for Washington and its allies will be to devise a strategy that 
maximizes multilateral diplomatic leverage for negotiating with Tehran, while restoring 
confidence in the capacity of the U.S. and its allies to manage Iranian regional ambitions and 
impact. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all of you for your testimony. I think it really 
crystallizes the history but also what we are looking at here and 
what the choices are. 

I am going to start the questioning. I have three areas that I am 
probably not going to get to finish in my short time, but hopefully 
we will get another run at this. I want to talk about a little of the 
history and the lost opportunity, because I think there are some 
issues I want to flesh out. I want to talk about going forward, the 
use of sanctions and whether or not we ought to focus intently on 
Mr. Ahmadinejad as opposed to Iranian people who might be in 
that position from time to time. Then I want to talk a little bit, Ms. 
Leverett, about the White House politicization of some of the things 
around that op-ed. I think that is important for us to get into. 

Let me start, Ms. Leverett, by asking you, on page 6 of your tes- 
timony, you give a little bit of history, you go from page 5 to 6, 
which I thought was fascinating, of all the opportunities that you 
experienced in your own life of ways that we might have reached 
out or accepted a hand that was reached out to us on that. On page 
6, the one that I think strikes us today, given what is going on in 
Pakistan, as it impacts Afghanistan, you say that in December 
2001, Tehran agreed to keep Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the brutal pro- 
Taliban warlord, from returning to Afghanistan to lead jihadist re- 
sistance, so long as the Bush administration did not criticize it for 
harboring terrorists. 

But in his January 2002 State of the Union address, President 
Bush did just that in labeling Iran part of the axis of evil. 
Unsurprisingly, Hekmatyar managed to leave Iran in short order 
after the speech. I would just make note that Mr. Hekmatyar is 
now giving us conniption fits in what he is doing in Afghanistan, 
and he is a very serious player in Pakistan and Afghanistan right 
now. 

Can you expand on those lists of things that you think were op- 
portunities and the importance that they play? Tell us, I don’t 
think you fleshed out, had the opportunity or time to tell us some 
of the other things that were possible with the Iranians, give a list 
of individuals who were associated with al Qaeda and so on. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That was an 
important moment. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar is and was a vicious, 
brutal warlord, anti-American but also anti-Taliban. And because 
he had been anti-Taliban, he had been allowed to have refuge in 
Iran. But the Iranians were never comfortable with his presence 
there, and did assure us that they would prevent him from going 
back to Afghanistan, as long as we didn’t accuse Iran of harboring 
terrorists. Because he certainly would be considered one. 

That was a serious miscalculation on our part, in my view. The 
Iranians not only seemed interested and willing to cooperate and 
coordinate with us with the likes of Hekmatyar, but other people 
that were seeking to come into Iran. The border between Iran and 
Afghanistan, or the triangular area between Iran, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan is porous, it is infested with criminal gangs, drug traffick- 
ers, all sorts of terrorists and spies from the various countries. It 
is a pretty lawless area. Iran frequently told us that it was difficult 
for them to patrol that area, but that in the interest of working 
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with us and in support of the United States after the 9/11 attacks, 
they would do what they could to patrol that border. 

And in February 2002, the then-Deputy Foreign Minister of Iran 
presented the U.N. Secretary General with copies of 200 passports 
of suspected al Qaeda suspects that had come into Iran, that Iran 
had picked up and deported. Iran was interested in talking to who- 
ever would talk to them about others that had come into Iran but 
that Iran did not have a relationship with the country of origin for 
some of those terrorists. Let me give you an example, more of a 
theoretical example here, that Iran and Egypt don’t have diplo- 
matic relations, and they don’t have intelligence cooperation or any 
kind of contacts in that regard and certainly didn’t then. 

Many of these, or some of these, people could have been from 
Egypt, and Iran did not have a way to deport them to Egypt. But 
they did deport others: the Saudi foreign minister and interior min- 
ister came out in June 2002 and publicly said that Iran had de- 
ported suspected al Qaeda suspects of Saudi origin to Saudi Arabia. 
So there is also public documentation of those. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Ambassador, on page 5 of your testimony that you didn’t have a 
chance to speak to orally, you tell, I think, of an interesting meet- 
ing. You had a conversation with Secretary Powell about your expe- 
riences and the overtures made through you. Secretary Powell sug- 
gested you bring that to then-National Security Advisor Rice, who 
then held a meeting with you, Secretary Powell, National Security 
Advisor Rice and Secretary Rumsfeld. Would you go into that a lit- 
tle bit in detail? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I was asked to recount my conversations 
with the Iranians, which I did very much along the lines that I 
have recounted them here, their offer to participate in an Amer- 
ican-led program to train and equip the new Afghan army, clearly 
under an overall American umbrella. After a few minutes of silence 
at the end of my presentation, nobody took up the issue. And as 
far as I know, the Iranians never received a response. 

Mr. Tierney. Go ahead, Ms. Leverett. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I just wanted to come back again to the 
issue of al Qaeda. Because I think in particular Dr. Maloney has 
testified that she thinks that the continuation of the dialog of Af- 
ghanistan to expand into other areas would have been useful. The 
al Qaeda issue is critical in that regard. The Iranians did do a lot 
on the al Qaeda issue, they did deport, or they presented evidence 
of deporting hundreds, 200 al Qaeda operatives. We then had the 
public confirmation from other countries like the Saudis. But we 
did claim that there were a handful of al Qaeda operatives that 
were still in Iran. And we made that a test of the dialog, for it to 
continue and for it to move into cooperation and coordination on 
Iraq. 

Whether or not the Iranians could or didn’t want to meet that 
test is an open question. First they said that they couldn’t meet 
that test, because as I laid out, this area was not only porous, 
criminals, drug traffickers, anti-Iranian government elements in 
this area, but they said that it was hard for them to track down 
really a lot of people in that area, and they needed help from us. 
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They needed more information from us, any information from us 
that was not forthcoming from our side. 

We took it as a test. If they were really serious, they would send 
in whoever they needed to send in to ferret out those guys and 
hand it over. 

My view was that we should have, and we could have, provided 
some information to them, or whatever they needed to make them 
successful in fighting al Qaeda. But instead, we decided to turn it 
into a test, and that is the problem with pursuing this kind of tac- 
tical operation on very narrow issues, that you can get bogged 
down, as every instance has, since the Reagan administration, 
every one of these Presidents has tried an opening, has tried tac- 
tical cooperation and has gotten bogged down on an important 
issue. Here the dialog was at an impasse. We could not get past 
the issue of whether or not Iran was just unwilling or unable to 
hand over the remaining al Qaeda operatives. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Platts. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank all the witnesses 
for being here and participating in this important hearing, and 
thank the chairman for continuing the process of reviewing our Na- 
tion’s best approach with Iran. 

I want to start with a question that we talked about in our hear- 
ing last week regarding the designation of the Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guard as a terrorist group and the Senate vote. I think I am 
correct in saying, Dr. Leverett and Ms. Mann Leverett, that you 
both believe that would be, is an error for us to do so. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Leverett. I certainly think it is counter-productive as a 
matter of policy. It is not going to accomplish anything constructive 
for U.S. interests. I think it will make it harder down the road to 
engage Iran seriously. The Revolutionary Guard is roughly 
125,000, 130,000 people. If you count their families you are prob- 
ably easily talking more than a half a million people. It is in many 
ways fairly broadly representative of Iranian society. Singling them 
out for this kind of treatment is not going to make it easier for the 
United States to engage Iran. 

Mr. Platts. So it is not that you don’t think they are a terrorist 
group to meet the definition, but how it impacts our broader nego- 
tiations with Iran, is that accurate? 

Mr. Leverett. That is right. I think in too many instances, we 
impose unilateral sanctions on Iran, not because it is actually going 
to help us achieve some policy objective, but because it makes us 
feel good to do that. There is no evidence that these kinds of unilat- 
eral designations will do anything to advance our policy agenda to- 
ward Iran. 

Mr. Platts. Does that apply then to other terrorist organizations 
around the world, or other nations that are sponsoring terrorism, 
that it is meaningless and actually hurts our interest to properly 
designate an entity that is engaged in supporting terrorism? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Let me say, I think it is analogous in some 
ways to the decision to disband the Iraqi military after the over- 
throw of Saddam Hussein. In this situation, you are talking about 
at least 125,000 armed, trained, well-funded people in Iran, and 
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their extended families, who are dependent upon these Rev Guard 
members for their entire livelihood. We want something from them. 
They are not like al Qaeda that we don’t want something from. We 
want something from the Rev Guard. We want them to deliver in 
Iraq so that our soldiers are protected and so that we can succeed 
in Iraq. We want them to deliver on the nuclear issue, to be able 
to come clean and at least have that program fully monitored, if 
not disbanded. We want them to deliver in terms of their support 
or their connections to Hamas and the Islamic jihad. We actually 
want something from them. 

So it is analogous to disbanding the Iraqi military under Saddam 
Hussein. I wouldn’t have said, I don’t think many people would 
have said, that these are nice people or good people. But we needed 
that military force in Iraq after 2003, just like we are going to need 
to work with the Revolutionary Guard if there is going to be any 
kind of resolution to our disputes with Iran. 

Mr. Platts. But there certainly — I am trying to get what ap- 
proach we should take of when we should designate an entity a ter- 
rorist group, when we shouldn’t. And there are others that we want 
something from in the sense of changing their actions to improve 
peace in a region or directly with us that are either sponsoring ter- 
rorism, or again, terrorist organizations themselves. It seems that 
we should not designate anyone a terrorist group or a terror-spon- 
soring nation, because that may make us feel good, in your words, 
but it is not going to help us achieve a broader good. 

Mr. Leverett. There may be practical reasons to designate non- 
state organizations as terrorist organizations in order to help with 
various kinds of enforcement efforts against them. I would say, in 
terms of the state-sponsored designation, I can’t think of a single 
instance in which designating a state as a state sponsor of terror- 
ism has actually helped to get that state out of the terrorism busi- 
ness except possibly in the case of Libya, where we were prepared 
to put it on the table that if you were willing to get yourself out 
of the terrorism business, this designation could be removed. We 
have never made that kind of offer to the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
We have never made it to Syria. It is hard to see what that des- 
ignation is actually accomplishing in terms of advancing American 
interests. 

In the case of the Rev Guard designation, I would suggest this 
is the first time that we have designated part of a sovereign gov- 
ernment not just as a sponsor of terrorism, but actually as a des- 
ignated global terrorist. If you believe that is going to advance our 
agenda, that is fine. 

Mr. Platts. And I don’t mean to cut you off, because we are 
given 5 minutes, Mr. Chairman, can Mr. Haas respond to that 
same question? If that is OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Haas. We have been, through the State Department, des- 
ignating state sponsors of terrorism for quite some number of 
years. I think there is a certain value in clarity. I think it is impor- 
tant that the State Department tells the American people who is 
doing what around the world. It is the case that the Islamic Revo- 
lutionary Guard Corps is an arm of the Iranian government. It is 
at this very moment supplying the weaponry that is killing our sol- 
diers in Iraq. 
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To the extent that we have an ability, through designation and 
then followup steps to put pressure on the IRGC and try to con- 
vince them to move in a different direction, I think that is some- 
thing that we should try. I think the problem, frankly, with a lot 
of what we have tried to do is that we have had, as I think Ms. 
Maloney said before, a kind of disjointed effort where we have been 
only partially serious when we have tried to do something. We 
have moved through pressure to diplomacy to pressure to diplo- 
macy. 

But I must say, I am, No. 1, not morally offended by the idea 
of designating states or groups that do things and clarify what it 
is they do. And I am not terribly sympathetic with the idea that 
this Corps of 125,000 people, which is right now engaged in killing 
American soldiers, should somehow take a back seat to the fact 
that if we designate them, they won’t be able to feed their families. 

Mr. Tierney. I don’t think that was an acceptable response, what 
he said about feeding their families or whatever, but that is just 
one person’s impression on that. 

Mr. Platts. Well, Mr. Chairman, it was repeated by both wit- 
nesses who answered that was part of the reason we shouldn’t, the 
impact on the families that provide their total livelihood 

Mr. Leverett. The issue is what will work and what won’t. 

Mr. Tierney. I am sorry, Dr. Leverett, what? 

Mr. Leverett. The issue was not one of feeding families. The 
issue is, what is the impact of this designation going to be inside 
Iran and is this going to increase the chances that we will be able 
to advance our policy agenda, or will it in fact decrease the chances 
that we can advance our policy agenda. It is not about whether this 
is morally justified or not. The issue is what is going to work for 
American interests. 

Mr. Tierney. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Dobbins. If the Revolutionary Guard were a rogue 
force that you wanted to single out, if it was a rogue force that was 
acting independently, then there would be a logic to singling them 
out, because otherwise they wouldn’t be covered. We have already 
singled out Iran. The Revolutionary Guard is acting, not as a rogue 
force, but as an instrument of Iran. 

Mr. Platts. Not according to the government of Iran. They are 
not acknowledging that they are part of their government in the 
terrorist-supporting activities. 

Ambassador Dobbins. But they are also arguing that they are 
not doing it. So I mean, I think that Iran is not trying to disasso- 
ciate itself from the Revolutionary Guard. They may be trying to 
disassociate the Revolutionary Guard from terrorism. 

So the issue of whether you need to go beyond designating Iran 
and also designate a subordinate element of Iran really is a prag- 
matic one. You have solved your moral problem, you have des- 
ignated the terrorists. It is the state of Iran. Do you want to go be- 
yond that and sanction a particular component of that government 
in an effort to affect its policy? 

So it is a question of, do you think you are going to get less ter- 
rorism or more terrorism as a result of this. Everybody can make 
their own judgment. As another witness has noted, we are at the 
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end of 28 years of a policy of sanctions and no or little communica- 
tion. That particular policy mix hasn’t been working very well. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Yarmuth is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Yarmuth. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all the wit- 
nesses. 

I mentioned the story in Esquire that featured the two of you 
last week, so I am very pleased that you are here today. 

Something has been troubling me ever since reading the story in 
Esquire, and I hope somebody can explain this to me. If we are en- 
gaged in back-channel communications with a company that we are 
publicly saying we are not talking to, what is the purpose of saying 
publicly that we are not talking to them if they know that we are 
actually behind the scenes talking to them? Who is that aimed at? 

Ambassador Dobbins. In some cases, it can be designed to pro- 
tect the government. In other words, there have been occasions on 
which the Iranians wanted to talk to us, but weren’t prepared to 
admit that they were talking to us because of their own domestic 
opinion. So there have been occasions in which this has been kept 
quiet in deference to their public opinion, rather than ours. I sus- 
pect mostly it has been mutual, though, that is, communication has 
been controversial in both societies, and therefore both govern- 
ments had some interest in keeping it out of the newspapers. 

Mr. Yarmuth. I guess I would followup, Ms. Leverett, if you are 
going to answer this, in this particular case, what would have been 
our Government’s purpose in doing that, in maintaining that public 
posture? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. First of all, not all the communication was 
back-channeled. The cooperation and the coordination on Afghani- 
stan, particularly in the Six Plus Two process was open, was pub- 
lic, was constructive. The ministers met, Secretary Powell met with 
Foreign Minister Harzai as part of the Six Plus Two in November, 
I think it was November 10, 2001. We were actually, we were in 
the basement, in a meeting room in the basement of the United 
Nations when one of, an American airline actually crashed in 
Queens and there was a lockdown at the U.N. 

The Pakistani minister was late, he didn’t get there, the building 
was locked down. We were there with Foreign Minister Harzai, 
Secretary Powell, Secretary General Annan, Barheimi was there as 
special representative, Jim Dobbins was there, others were there. 
Harzai, the Foreign Minister of Iran at the time, had his prepared 
remarks, but then he hand-wrote into his prepared remarks that 
he was horrified by what could be yet another attack on the United 
States and that Iran stood with the American people against this 
kind of terrorism. One of his aides brought it to me and I had it 
passed to Powell. 

So people saw that. These were things that were open and pub- 
lic. The meetings that we would have with the Iranians in Paris 
and Geneva were not secret. They weren’t advertised, but they 
weren’t secret. Then in terms of why that would be the case, I 
think that Jim is absolutely correct, that there are a lot of hesi- 
tations and divisions on the Iranian side. 

But I think even more importantly, they are because of divisions 
and consternation that would be caused here in the United States. 
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First and foremost, from what I experienced were divisions within 
the administration, I think that people at the State Department 
were much more willing and interested in having clear, trans- 
parent talks with the Iranians. But people at the Pentagon and in 
the Vice President’s office were absolutely against it. They thought 
that even the idea of talks, whether they be back-channel or public, 
would be some sort of reward for the Islamic Republic, and would 
put an imprimatur on the Islamic Republic that it was somehow 
legitimate, that the United States would legitimate this Republic 
for another generation, and that itself was not moral. I was in the 
room when the President said that as well, that kind of, that the 
United States could put that kind of imprimatur on the Islamic Re- 
public and legitimate it. That was not something he was prepared 
to do publicly. 

But then even a little bit more broadly, I think the biggest thing 
was within the administration, the deep, deep divisions within the 
administration. But then I think this administration probably, like 
other administrations that I document in my testimony, this isn’t 
the first time. The Clinton administration had talks also with the 
Iranians over arming the Bosnian Muslims to prevent ethnic 
cleansing there. 

Similarly, those talks were cutoff when the presumptive can- 
didate Dole in 1996 learned of them and was going to embarrass 
the administration. We have had this happen, Iran Contras is a fa- 
mous example of that. Immediately, whenever there is any idea 
that it could be, the American public could know that the United 
States may want to engage Iran, the United States cuts those talks 
off. There is, I think, an idea that within the U.S. body politic, they 
would not be sustainable. So for very political and in my view crass 
reasons, every administration, Reagan, Clinton, George H.W. and 
this George W. Bush have cutoff talks with Iran that could have 
been productive because of both political reasons here and because 
there is no broader strategic context to have the talks. 

I think for most people to be having talks with Iran or with any 
group that is actually against U.S. interests, if you are having 
those talks and then there is a bombing, like there was on May 12, 
2003 in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, and that could somehow be con- 
nected to Iran, and we are sitting with them at a table, that is seen 
as unsavory. You need to have, as Flynt has laid out, the grand 
bargain in order to have these kind of narrow tactical talks. It is 
very difficult to be sitting and talking with the Iranians or whoever 
else it is when there are bombings going on at other places and 
people could be, rightly or wrongly, accusing the Iranians of being 
behind those bombings. We need to have the strategic context 
where we are also talking about terrorism, we are also talking 
about the nuclear issue, other issues, so that in each one of these 
narrow dialogs, they are protected from the next suicide bomber 
who is going to literally drive a truck through those talks. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ms. Leverett. 

Mr. Lynch you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you and 
the ranking member for putting this together. I want to thank our 
witnesses for helping the committee out with this problem. 
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We talked about, I know a number of you mentioned the oppor- 
tunity to use sanctions might be an alternative to something more 
serious. I wanted to talk about that. There were some remarks in 
today’s testimony that suggest that the Oil for Food program, 
which was a sanction, a limited sanction, was a workable model. 
But to be honest with you, from my standpoint, I know that Sad- 
dam ended up with about $8 billion that he should not have had 
under that sanction. 

Looking at Iran, looking at the fact that I think there are 1,700 
German companies in there doing business right now, Italy is its 
third largest trading partner, India has interests there, there are 
a whole lot of folks that rely heavily on Iranian oil and have other 
relationships there. The effectiveness of any sanction program will 
depend on the willingness of our international partners to help us 
to implement that. I just have great doubt of the effectiveness of 
a sanction program. I have noted it in several versions of the testi- 
mony here today, so I just want to throw that out there. Tell me 
I am wrong and tell me how we can actually put in an effective 
program of sanctions that might help bring them to the table. 

Mr. Leverett. Mr. Lynch, I think your skepticism is very well- 
founded. As I suggested earlier, I don’t think U.S. unilateral sanc- 
tions have accomplished anything of strategic significance in regard 
to Iran, and that would include the more recent rounds of unilat- 
eral financial sanctions that have been imposed. I think frankly, 
the multilateral sanctions that have been imposed through the Se- 
curity Council so far have also not had any kind of strategic impact 
on Iranian decisionmaking. 

I think you are exactly right, the chances of our managing to 
muster enough international support for a multilateral sanctions 
which might in theory put that kind of pressure on the Iranian re- 
gime, frankly, I think the 12th Mahdi is more likely to return than 
for us to get that kind of support for multilateral measures. We 
have to face the reality that there have been some very, very im- 
portant changes and structural shifts in global energy markets. 

Iran has the second largest proven reserves of conventional crude 
oil in the world, it has the second largest proven reserves of natu- 
ral gas in the world. U.S. policy at this point is that oil and gas 
should stay in the ground until we, for reasons that will have noth- 
ing to do with the global energy balance, decide it is OK to bring 
it out. In this day and age, that position is simply not sustainable. 
It means that if we think either unilateral or multilateral sanctions 
will solve this problem for us, we are dreaming. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Could I talk a little bit about that, Mr. 
Lynch? 

Mr. Lynch. Certainly. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think the record of sanctions is a little 
better than Flynt or you have suggested. First of all, the sanctions 
on Iraq were remarkably effective, probably the most stringent and 
effective sanctions regime in history, as the administration’s own 
reports done after the invasion have demonstrated. They meant 
that the Iraqi regime could not reconstitute its WMD programs. 
They meant that its conventional military became weaker year 
after year. 
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Eight billion dollars in assets is certainly a problem. But Iraq ex- 
ports about $60 billion a year worth of oil, and you had 10 years 
worth of sanctions. That is $600 billion of which he got $8 million 
and he didn’t get $592 billion. So with oil at $100 a barrel, Iran 
is going to have a significant degree of latitude. But it is compared 
to what? In the absence of sanctions, Iran would be enjoying a 
much higher level of prosperity. 

Mr. Lynch. Ambassador, you have made a fair point. I just don’t 
want it to gobble up all my time. I have one other question, if I 
may. That is this, well, there are important differences. We went 
through Iraq pretty thoroughly during the Gulf war. We haven’t 
been through Iran. So I don’t think sanctions would work effec- 
tively in Iran. 

But let me just ask you this. A number of you said about the del- 
icacy of negotiating or even opening a dialog with Iran or moderate 
elements within Iran. It is a sensitive issue. We have been ap- 
proached, members of this committee have been approached by 
members of the Bundestag and some other groups that say, let’s 
start dialog at some level. From your own experience, how the heck 
does that happen? How do we have a quarantine sort of 

Mr. Tierney. Excuse me, which one of the panelists would you 
like to answer that, because we really 

Mr. Lynch. Ambassador Dobbins 

Mr. Tierney. Ambassador Dobbins, could you respond to that? 

Mr. Lynch. Ms. Leverett actually addressed this point in her re- 
marks, so why don’t I ask her. How does that happen, if we are 
trying to be brought into this dialog, how does that happen? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Basically an inter-parliamentarian dialog, 
essentially, between the House and Senate, House or Senate Mem- 
bers and Iranian parliamentarians. Senator Biden actually pro- 
posed that in, I think it was the spring of 2002, and brought it to 
the White House to see whether he could get some support for it 
or permission for it or something like that. There was the kind of, 
by this point, it is probably well known, some ideological opposition 
in some quarters to that kind of dialog. Then there was just the 
kind of logistical idea, how could this work, how could it work with 
visas, how could it work with herding cats, in a sense, was the idea 
on both sides. 

Between 2002 and 2004, I thought it was an incredibly important 
idea, and I advocated for it within the White House. At that time, 
actually starting in the year 2000, the Iranian Parliament, between 
2000 and 2004, had the freest, most contested elections that it has 
had in some time. The parliament had a significant number of 
reformists in it, particularly the committee that dealt with foreign 
affairs and national security issues was a very robust, vigorous 
committee. 

Let me give you an example. If you recall, in January 2002, right 
before the President’s State of the Union, where he designated Iran 
as part of the axis of evil, there was an incident called the Karin 
A shipment, probably about 50 tons of weapons that were said to 
have shipped from Iran going toward Gaza and headed toward Yas- 
ser Arafat. It was a little bit strange, because the Iranians had 
never supported Yasser Arafat. They have always supported 
Hamas or PIJ or other Islamist organizations, not Arafat himself. 
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But still, this was out there, and the President and Secretary of 
Defense were making public statements about how terrible it was 
that Iran would be arming, would be trying to get this type of 
weaponry to Arafat. 

This committee in the Iranian parliament looked into this, and 
they chose to investigate. There were press items at the time com- 
ing out of Iran that the committee had hearings, questioned people. 
One of their findings was that the ports on the coast or Iran were 
not all that well managed, were not all that well regulated, and 
perhaps this ship could have left from Iranian waters, even though 
the Iranian government actually denied that it authorized the ship- 
ment. Now, dealing with Iran, this is a really important issue. You 
have the government of Iran, officials saying we didn’t authorize it, 
it doesn’t mean it didn’t happen. And we have the same situation 
today with Iraq, whether they are authorizing IEDs to go into Iraq 
or not, these weapons are getting there. So this is an important 
issue. 

The parliament and parliamentarians looked into it, and they 
made their recommendations of perhaps how they could deal with 
it. It would have been very useful for members of this committee 
and others to be able to meet with those Iranians and give them 
the support they needed to take those ideas further. Unfortunately, 
the new parliament in Iran is not nearly as forward-leaning. But 
I would still say that as you all know, from being elected, you have 
constituents at home, I would say that most Iranians probably do 
not want their country to be attacked. They do not want to have 
a bad relationship with the United States. It would be something 
worth pursuing. It is a difficult environment, but I would pursue 
it if you can. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Leverett. 

Mr. Shays, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Shays. I thank you all for being here. I was on the floor be- 
cause of the debate on the Employment Non-Discrimination Act. 

This is a hugely important issue. I sense that we have four peo- 
ple who see one way and one person who sees it a different way 
who happened to work with Vice President Gore, which makes it 
all the more interesting. I want to say first, it is a stunning thing 
that a country would take and seize diplomats and hold them for 
444 days. That is a stain on Iran that is palpable. Even in times 
of war, you exchange your diplomats. And it is palpable to me that 
Iran basically funds or trains Hamas, funds Hizballah and has 
been incredibly active in Iraq killing American soldiers. 

So I believe in dialog, but I don’t want to look like fools in the 
process. I don’t want us to have a view that says the more you at- 
tack us and the more you hurt us, the more we want to talk to you. 
It seems like a strange incentive. 

But at the same time, I happen to think there should be embas- 
sies at every country. There should have been in Iraq. We should 
have one in Cuba, we should have one in North Korea and we 
should have one in Iran. I believe that very strongly. 

What I would like to know is, I would like a simple answer from 
each of you: do you believe, and I will start with you, Ambassador, 
that Iran is seeking to develop nuclear weapons? 
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Ambassador Dobbins. I believe Iran is seeking to develop the ca- 
pability to develop nuclear weapons, whether they have made a de- 
cision to go beyond 

Mr. Shays. But the point is, once they have done the capability, 
they could do it in months if they had the capability. 

Ambassador Dobbins. They would be at the position to 

Mr. Shays. So you believe they want to develop the capability for 
nuclear weapons. I just want to know. I want to know where you 
are coming from. 

Ms. Leverett. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I would agree with Jim Dobbins. I do think 
they are trying to have a breakout capability. I would point out 

Mr. Shays. I only have a few minutes and you have had plenty 
of time to talk. Dr. Leverett. 

Mr. Leverett. I would agree with Jim Dobbins and my wife. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Haas. Well, I absolutely agree, and you may have been out 
of the room before when I mentioned this, but Ahmadinejad just 
announced that he has 3,000 centrifuges fully working in Natants, 
and if those are working and running 

Mr. Shays. See, I don’t really believe him. 

Mr. Haas. Well, that is fine, but the IAEA also estimated that 
he would have about 3,000 around this time of year. 

Mr. Shays. But the bottom line is, you believe he is wanting the 
capability for nuclear weapons, right? 

Mr. Haas. Not just him. I think the upper echelon of the govern- 
ment of Tehran shares that hope. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Maloney. 

Ms. Maloney. Yes, I would agree with all of my fellow panelists 
that Iran is seeking capability for nuclear weapons. Whether they 
have made the decision to weaponize at this stage I think remains 
an open question. 

Mr. Shays. Let me start with you. Do you believe that Iran is 
providing IEDs to militia and al Qaeda in Iraq? 

Ms. Maloney. I believe that Iran is supporting Shia and other 
militias in Iraq with munitions as well as financial support. 

Mr. Shays. Not IEDs? 

Ms. Maloney. Munitions as well as financial support, yes. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Haas. All sorts of weaponry and funds as well, I agree. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Leverett. 

Mr. Leverett. Iran has been supporting Shia militia groups in 
Iraq for more than 20 years. I am not surprised they are continu- 
ing to do it. 

Mr. Shays. Is the answer yes? 

Mr. Leverett. Whether or not it is specifically IEDs, I have seen 
no public evidence of that. 

Mr. Shays. You have seen no evidence that the weapons that we 
have taken apart are not connected? You need to be, it seems to 
me, as candid with me as you are about things you want to be can- 
did about. You do not believe that Iran has provided IEDs to var- 
ious elements with Iraq? You do not believe that? 
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Mr. Leverett. I said that Iran has clearly provided munitions 
and other kinds of support to Shia militia groups. Whether that ex- 
tends specifically to IEDs, I don’t 

Mr. Shays. So you don’t know if they have provided IEDs? 

Mr. Leverett. I have not seen what I consider persuasive 

Mr. Shays. Do you believe they have or not? 

Mr. Leverett. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. Shays. Do you believe they have or not? I want to know 
what you believe. You either believe they have or you believe they 
haven’t. Which is it? 

Mr. Leverett. I am saying I don’t know whether they have pro- 
vided IEDs specifically. 

Mr. Shays. OK. What do you think, Ms. Leverett? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I also don’t know. I know the history or the 
20 years support. So I wouldn’t be surprised, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Shays. What do you think, Ambassador? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think they have. I think it is a small mi- 
nority of the IEDs we have encountered. But some of the more so- 
phisticated ones 

Mr. Shays. Let me explain to you why it wouldn’t be the small. 
There are two types basically. There’s just the munitions that they 
grab up and explode, and then there are munitions, IEDs that they 
can direct and they are extraordinarily sophisticated and they are 
made by the Iranians. There is no question in the mind of anyone 
I have spoken with who cares to know it that they have provided 
it. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I am not arguing that. 

Mr. Shays. It is not an argument that we shouldn’t have dialog. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. 

Mr. Shays. But it is surprising to me, both Mr. and Ms. Leverett, 
that you do not have a sense of what they have done and yet you 
are real experts on Iran. I would think you would care to know. I 
would think you would seek out to know and it is surprising to me 
that you don’t know. 

Now, let me ask you another question. Your basic point is that, 
with you, Ms. Leverett, that under the Bush administration we 
missed opportunities. And you said, well, other administrations 
have as well. Tell me an opportunity the Reagan administration 
missed, tell me an opportunity the Bush administration, the first, 
tell me an opportunity the first Clinton administration missed. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Sir, I wouldn’t necessarily characterize 
them as opportunities missed. I think that each administration did 
look for and participate in an opening, trying to have an opening 
with Iran. Of course, during the Reagan administration, it is well 
known what came to pass in the Iran Contra scandal. There of 
course were openings, there were talks, there was a visit to Tehran 
and there was the sale of missiles to Tehran in order to divert 
those proceeds to the contras in contravention of Congress. That 
was during the Reagan administration. 

During the first Bush administration, George H.W. Bush, there 
were contacts in order to get U.S. hostages released from Lebanon. 
There was a pledge by President Bush at the time that goodwill 
would beget goodwill. One of the Iranians that I was charged with 
talking with as part of the dialog under this Bush administration 
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had a very strong memory of that and had felt that Iran had done 
what was asked of it and did not receive any reciprocal moves in 
return from the first Bush administration. 

During the Clinton administration, another one of my interlocu- 
tors that I was charged with meeting during this Bush administra- 
tion was a high-ranking Iranian official serving in the Balkans. He 
said that he had talks with his American counterpart in Bosnia, 
and that there was an agreement for Iran to be able to get weapons 
to the Bosnian Muslims to avert further ethnic cleansing. He said 
that he thought it was worthwhile to have talked to the Americans 
and to have gotten those weapons to the Bosnian Muslims, but that 
their talks, that effort was cutoff precipitously in 1996. He took a 
lesson from that it was hard to deal with the United States. That 
was the Clinton administration. 

Then under this administration 

Mr. Shays. Well, I think you were clear, and I am not disagree- 
ing with your points. I wrote down “crazy.” I think you saw oppor- 
tunities that this administration could have seized. I have seen the 
same thing with Syria. In dialogs that I have had with Syria, it has 
been a bipartisan kind of craziness, in my judgment, that I think 
you are very legitimate in sharing with us. The challenge I have 
is that as we keep waiting to have dialog and things get worse, it 
almost is a perverse incentive. The more you do, the more terrible 
things you do to us, the more we should be paying attention to you, 
and so we are going to start to. 

What I sense with this administration, when it was with Syria, 
they missed an opportunity when there was the opportunity for di- 
alog, and then Syria started to do some things that really were out- 
rageous, in our judgment. I had the Ambassador come to me and 
plead with me to see if we could have some interaction. I said, well, 
it is because you are doing things in Iraq. And he said, you know, 
tell us whatever we are doing wrong, we will stop. Whatever we 
are doing wrong, we will stop. We said, yes, we know three things 
you are doing wrong, stop that, we want you to stop the other 
seven. The problem is, we give grief about what they do and they 
act like we don’t know that they are doing it. 

So I mean, what I wrestle with is with this administration hav- 
ing failed to seize the advantage when there was an opportunity 
and it was lower level, and now things are hotter, do we then say, 
OK, let’s do it because then it seems to me we have just said to 
them, the more outrageous you become, the more we are going to 
deal with you. 

Maybe, Mr. Haas, and I would have others respond to my point. 
I wrestle with this. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Can I please, I think it is only fair 

Mr. Shays. Hold on 1 second. With all due respect. 

Mr. Tierney. We will see that you get time. 

Mr. Shays. I will make sure you get time. But I get to decide 
who answers questions. You have answered most to 90 percent of 
the questions. 

Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Haas. I certainly would not question any of the back and 
forth that they have been more involved in than I have. But I 
would suggest to you that there is a very big difference between 
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temporary marriages of convenience between enemy states who see 
it within their joint interests to do something together at any one 
particular moment, like remove the Taliban, for instance, from Af- 
ghanistan, clearly in both nation’s interests. And this question of 
a grand bargain, where we both are going to set aside all our dif- 
ferences, I differ, I suspect, with my colleagues, because I go back 
to those more basic questions of the embassy seizure, the Hizballah 
bombing of Marine barracks, sanctioned by Iran, Kobar Towers, 
and things going all the way up to the present with the weapons 
and the money in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Shays. But the question that arises, had we jumped in soon- 
er, would those further things have happened? Could we have done 
something to change the direction of this country? 

Mr. Haas. I believe that the Iranians have taken a series of mes- 
sages from us that have been unhelpful, not responding as strongly 
as we might have with regard to the embassy takeover, certainly 
our response to the Marine barracks bombing, where we redeployed 
out of Beirut was a signal to the Iranians. I tend to agree with you, 
I think we are showing great tolerance, although some of the rhet- 
oric has changed, we are showing great tolerance to what the Revo- 
lutionary Guard, and I suspect with the approval of the highest 
level of the government is doing to our troops in Iraq. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. I do want Mr. Welch to get a chance 
to ask his questions, Mr. Leverett and Ms. Leverett, so would that 
be fine with you, Mr. Shays? They will respond but then we will 
move to Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Shays. Yes. I would like for Dr. Maloney to respond as well. 

Mr. Tierney. Dr. Leverett. 

Mr. Leverett. I would like to just ask a question. Let’s assume 
that in fact, everything that is claimed by some is true about the 
supply of IEDs by Iran to Shia militia groups in Iraq. Let’s assume 
that is true. 

Mr. Shays. I don’t have to assume it. I have seen them. 

Mr. Leverett. Fine. Then in 1972, when President Nixon made 
his trip to China, people like Senator Webb in the other House 
have said that at that time China was supplying weapons to the 
Viet Cong and to the North Vietnamese army, and that Senator 
Webb and his comrades were being shot at, hurt and killed by that 
weaponry. Was President Nixon wrong to go to Beijing under those 
circumstances? 

Mr. Shays. No, but he wouldn’t have denied that they were doing 
it. And you would have more credibility with me, both of you, if you 
had said, of course they are doing that, but we need to deal with 
it in a different way. That is where you would have had more credi- 
bility. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Shays, I am just going to interject for a second. 
In the hopes of helping us all out here, with respect to that issue, 
I have somewhat of an advantage, from serving on the Intelligence 
Committee as well, things that I can’t talk about directly. But what 
I will recommend to you with respect to the certainty or uncer- 
tainty of whether or not those IEDs, where they are manufactured, 
where they are delivered and who is in charge of sending them out, 
delivering them, I suggest you and I jointly send a letter to 
CENTCOM at the Department of Defense asking which U.S. cas- 
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ualties are from IEDs linked to Iran to determine whether or not 
they actually know. 

Mr. Shays. And Iraqi 

Mr. Tierney. Exactly. But I think it would be instructive and 
helpful to you on that particular issue, and somewhat I think those 
questions do exist. I think it is important for everybody to know 
that. 

Ms. Leverett. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. Thank you. I want to take issue with the 
idea that I wouldn’t care to know. I think that is unfair. I do care 
to know, I do read and study and watch this very closely. General 
Peter Pace, for example, someone who I have worked with at the 
White House, who I have enormous respect for, publicly came out 
and questioned the administration’s case when it was first laid out. 
I read that and I took it seriously. 

People should have had more skepticism as well before we went 
into Iraq on the issues of whether there were WMD, a nuclear 
weapons program in Iraq. I don’t think it is worthwhile to jump to 
judgment on something that I don’t know, but I don’t think it is 
right to say something about me not caring to know. I certainly do 
care to know. I take it seriously. Any American soldier who has lost 
his life because of anything that has to do with Iran I think is 
wrong. 

My policy prescription may or may not be similar to yours, but 
it is not fair or right to say I don’t care. 

Mr. Shays. Fair enough. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Welch, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you very much. 

I am just reacting to the good grilling that my friend from Con- 
necticut gave everybody and thinking about what your answers 
would have been in March 2003 when the administration assured 
us with 100 percent certainty that there were weapons of mass de- 
struction and that was a known fact. So I for one, anyway, appre- 
ciate the old Reagan maxim of “trust but verify.” 

Mr. Haas, I am interested in this question, whether you agree 
with Dr. Maloney, which I understood your testimony, Dr. 
Maloney, was that there is an option of dealing with the nuclear 
proliferation threat in Iran, serious threat, the military force is not 
a practical option. 

Mr. Haas. I am not a military expert by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. But I would suggest that it does depend on what it is you 
are trying to accomplish through a military option. If I could just 
stipulate that I am not advocating a military option, if I could 
please stipulate that, because I know that is a subject of some sen- 
sitivity for everyone involved in this debate. I would suggest to you 
that I don’t know that there is a huge amount of doubt that the 
United States alone or working on concert with its allies could slow 
the nuclear program down, could complicate the nuclear program 
in Iran. I don’t know that there is great doubt about that. 

Now, that leads into questions of regime change, which is not 
anything that I am advocating. I do think at the end of the day, 
we are going to have to decide as a country, hopefully after we try 
all sorts of other things more seriously than we have tried them, 
like sanctions and public diplomacy and outreach and encourage- 
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ment of democratic change, we are going to have to decide as a 
country whether it is more dangerous to acquiesce to an Iran with 
nuclear weapons or it is more dangerous to actually try to slow or 
end that program. That is really for you to decide. I do have a per- 
spective. I don’t know that I know of anything more dangerous 
than I can envision as this regime with nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Welch. So the unanswered question, because you say you 
don’t have enough information, is whether the use of military, the 
military option would be effective? 

Mr. Haas. It would be at least, I am confident that it would be 
at least somewhat effective in the sense of slowing the program 
down. I do not know that it would eliminate the program. 

Mr. Welch. And what would be the collateral consequences of a 
military strike if we were to pursue that as a way of slowing it 
down? 

Mr. Haas. There is great debate on what the reaction of the Ira- 
nian people would be. They clearly do not 

Mr. Welch. Here is what I want to ask you. We have a problem, 
and that is, nuclear weapons possibly being in the hands of Iran. 
That is a threat. 

Mr. Haas. Right. 

Mr. Welch. OK, agreement on that. And this is not a moral or 
philosophical or theological question. There is a practical decision 
that has to be made where none of the choices that we will make 
are particularly good. In this sense, I don’t see there to be a dif- 
ference in you and Dr. Leverett. You might come down on different 
sides of what is “practical.” But everyone up here would prefer to 
have a non-nuclear Iran. 

There is a significant drumbeat that we use the nuclear option 
to slow or stop the threat to the extent it is there. If you make the 
decision to move ahead with the military, then you have a respon- 
sibility, not you, but all of us, to No. 1, have a very clear and in- 
formed conclusion, opinion, really, about will this work. No. 2, what 
are the consequences. Obviously, people did not go through that 
process in the whole Iraq war. There were collateral consequences 
to toppling Saddam that we were not prepared to deal with. 

So the question I have is, assuming we did use the military op- 
tion in some form, and most people are talking about an air strike, 
what would be the collateral consequences, those being the reaction 
in the Muslim world, the reaction in Iran, the threat to the security 
of our troops in Iraq, the intensification of Iran’s support for 
Hamas or other third parties that would attack American interests 
in other parts of the world? And if you are even, not you individ- 
ually, but if one is entertaining the military option, I believe you 
would agree with me that they have to have answers to those ques- 
tions. I am asking you for your position. 

Mr. Haas. Certainly. Let me say a few things. First, I would 
agree that to the extent that there is any reluctance on the part 
of Iran to unleash its terrorist clients in more aggressive ways, I 
would have to conclude that reluctance would disappear. 

Having said that, with regard to the region, I would like to point 
something out. There is great fear throughout that region about 
the Iran nuclear program. For many years, those nations in the re- 
gion assumed that Israel has nuclear weapons. I think there is a 
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general assumption that it does, although it has not admitted it. 
None of those countries, other than Iraq, had a nuclear program in 
the past. Right now, we know that at least 10 nations in that re- 
gion, including Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Turkey, have an- 
nounced that they will have a nuclear program, although they have 
said it is for peaceful purposes, but nobody believes it. They are 
worried about the Iranians. 

I would suggest to you that the reaction in the region may be one 
of quiet relief if we slow down that program. Having said that, I 
would expect there to be some level of turmoil from the simple fact 
that there is military action in that region and it is by the United 
States. I would expect there to be some turmoil. But at the end of 
the day, Congressman, it is a tradeoff. What is more dangerous, 
the turmoil that you create or the regime with nuclear weapons? 
I worry, I suppose, a bit about the latter. 

Mr. Welch. Which we all do. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Moran from Virginia, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Tierney. 

I would like to focus for the time being on Ambassador Dobbins. 
I had to go over and speak on the bill on the floor. Has anybody 
grilled the Ambassador yet? 

Mr. Tierney. He has gotten off pretty easy, but he has had some 
good comments to make. 

Mr. Moran. Well, now, it is his turn, then. I know you know, Mr. 
Chairman, that Ambassador Dobbins has phenomenal experience, 
they send him to just about every troubled area no one else in their 
right mind would want to go to: Bosnia, Kosovo, Haiti, Somalia, 
you name it. And Afghanistan is one of those. I read the article in 
Esquire by Mr. and Mrs. Leverett, I was extraordinarily impressed. 
So I don’t know that I need to ask them questions. 

But I would like to pursue something with Ambassador Dobbins, 
and I am obviously going on here as I am looking for the right 
questions. First of all, some yes and no answers would be appro- 
priate. The Northern Alliance were our allies when we went into 
Afghanistan, in fact, the leader of the Northern Alliance was the 
guy that we were anticipating working with, because he was very 
much allied with the United States. Was Iran helping the Northern 
Alliance? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. They were? Did Iran contemplate going to war with 
the Afghani Taliban? 

Ambassador Dobbins. At one point, when some of their dip- 
lomats were seized and killed. 

Mr. Moran. So they were in the same position as we were, that 
the United States was, but before the United States in terms of 
recognizing the repressive policies of the Taliban. Did our special 
forces work with Iranian troops or agents in Afghanistan in the Af- 
ghan war when we went to war with the Taliban? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Not directly that I know of. 

Mr. Moran. Did they coordinate in any way? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I don’t believe that there was good diplo- 
matic coordination. There was some intelligence coordination. I 
don’t believe there was any direct military coordination. 
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Mr. Moran. Were they of any consequence in our prevailing in 
that war against the Taliban? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think that their contribution was on the 
one hand, having sustained the Northern Alliance for most of a 
decade, and continuing to sustain it, to pay it, to train it, to sup- 
port it during the conflict, including after 9/11, and then directly 
on the diplomatic side, in which they did collaborate with us quite 
effectively. 

Mr. Moran. Now, after the major hostilities, and obviously they 
are still going on, but we needed to put a government together. 
Iran knew the language, they knew many of the people. They had 
been involved more, they were a neighbor of Afghanistan. Did they 
offer to help us put together a stable government that would work 
with the United States? 

Ambassador Dobbins. They did, and they brokered some of the 
key compromises that led to the success of the Bonn conference 
where the Karzai government was selected. 

Mr. Moran. How about putting together the kind of Afghan 
army that government that we would want to establish would need 
in order to restore order and maintain order? 

Ambassador Dobbins. They offered cooperation, but the United 
States didn’t pick up the offer. 

Mr. Moran. What was the form of that cooperation, Ambas- 
sador? What did they offer to do for the United States? 

Ambassador Dobbins. They said they were prepared to train and 
equip up to 20,000 Afghan recruits under a program to be directed 
by the United States. 

Mr. Moran. Did you communicate that to Washington, the deci- 
sionmakers in the Bush administration? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. And what was the response? 

Ambassador Dobbins. There was no interest in picking up the 
offer. 

Mr. Moran. I guess you wouldn’t be necessarily one to ask, but 
since you are aware of this, which most people don’t seem to be, 
would that have made a material difference in terms of the sta- 
bilization of Afghanistan? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think they could have made a contribu- 
tion. Our own efforts to train the Afghan national army stumbled 
rather badly that first year. We had to start all over again a year 
later. 

But I think that the offer was even more important for its sym- 
bolism, for a willingness to come out of the closet and work overtly 
with the United States in a practical way on a military to military 
level and in a clearly subordinate position. 

Mr. Moran. We went into Afghanistan because al Qaeda at- 
tacked us. Did Iran express an interest either by words or by ac- 
tions in defeating al Qaeda or in showing solidarity with our objec- 
tives against al Qaeda? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes. They issued supportive statements 
after 9/11 and indicated a willingness to cooperate with us, both in 
a military campaign and in diplomacy. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Moran. 
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Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Tierney. I have one further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Tierney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moran. Who was aware of the fact that in terms of the deci- 
sionmakers, we would recognize who knew that Iran was helping 
to restrain al Qaeda, to defeat al Qaeda, really? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I believe the administration as a whole 
was aware of that. 

Mr. Moran. When you say the administration, could you name 
anybody in particular that you know was briefed on that fact, on 
Iran’s positive role in Afghanistan? 

Ambassador Dobbins. All of the NSC principals, Secretaries of 
State, Defense, National Security 

Mr. Moran. Secretary Rumsfeld, Secretary Rice, Secretary Pow- 
ell? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Moran. Thank you for joining us 
today. 

Mr. McDermott, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having this 
hearing. 

In an article on Sunday in the McClatchy Washington Bureau 
entitled “Experts: No Firm Evidence of Iranian Nuclear Weapons,” 
Mr. ElBaradei is quoted as saying, “I have not received any infor- 
mation that there is concrete activity, active nuclear weapons pro- 
gram going on right now.” Now, everyone sort of jumps at that 
“right now.” The press also has been for the last 3 or 4 months, 
6 months maybe, carrying reports of special forces operating inside 
of Iran. Do you know about whether that is true, if it is, under 
what kind of a finding or what is the basis for us operating in Iran 
with any kind of military operation? 

Ms. Maloney. Can I just speak to that, as the person who has 
most recently served, at least at the State Department? I think 
that is a question that is obviously best asked to the administra- 
tion and probably in another sort of setting than this one. 

Mr. McDermott. Does anybody have anything to say about it? 

Mr. Leverett. I won’t duck that one, Congressman. I obviously 
know nothing by way of classified information on this, or I couldn’t 
speak about it in this setting. I, like you, have seen the press re- 
ports about U.S. military personnel operating in Afghanistan. It 
has long been the approach 

Mr. McDermott. In Afghanistan or Iran? 

Mr. Leverett. In Iran, I am sorry, I mis-spoke. In Iran. It was 
certainly the policy of the Defense Department under Secretary 
Rumsfeld that U.S. military forces could be used for such purposes 
without requiring the normal kind of covert action finding which 
would under normal circumstances have to be briefed at least to 
the oversight committee on the Hill. 

Whether that is in fact what is happening in the case of Iran 
today I don’t know what the facts are, but it is certainly plausible 
to me that U.S. military forces could be operating inside Iran under 
the rubric of collecting intelligence or some other similar rubric. It 
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would be the position of the Defense Department, unless policy is 
changed, that action would not require a covert action finding. 

Mr. McDermott. And who would make that decision, that it 
didn’t require a covert action finding? Would that be the Secretary 
or the President? 

Mr. Leverett. I would assume at a minimum that the theater 
commander and the Secretary of Defense would need to sign off on 
that. Whether it goes higher, I couldn’t say. 

Mr. McDermott. Is there any basis on which they could be in 
there without the committees of the Congress, the Intelligence 
Committee or whatever, being made aware that they are collecting 
data on targets for an air war? 

Mr. Leverett. I believe that the Defense Department could and 
might have made a claim that under those circumstances, collect- 
ing intelligence, preparing the battlefield, that covert action find- 
ings are not required. Therefore, it wouldn’t have to be briefed to 
the oversight committees. 

Mr. McDermott. I ask the question because it is very strange 
what is going on in Syria, where there was an attack and the 
American Government doesn’t want to say anything and the Syr- 
ians don’t want to say anything and the Israelis don’t want to say 
anything. But the stories are coming out now that there were in 
fact operatives on the ground directing the bombing that occurred 
there. Is that a tactic that is used? 

Mr. Leverett. Certainly my understanding is that for tactical 
air operations of that sort, from a military standpoint, the accu- 
racy, the effectiveness of those operations is improved if you can 
have on-the-ground spotters. Whether or not that is actually what 
happened in the case of the Israeli air raid on the Syrian target, 
I couldn’t say. It is because I don’t know. 

Mr. McDermott. So what they do is they put a laser or some- 
thing, so that laser-guided bombs will come in exactly on the spot 
that they want them to? 

Mr. Leverett. I don’t know precisely what technologies are used. 
My understanding is that it increases the accuracy and effective- 
ness of those kinds of tactical air operations if you can have people 
on the ground. 

Mr. McDermott. Would you give us, I would like all the panel- 
ists, if they will, to give us a percentage on whether there will be 
an air attack in the next 9 months. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Dobbins. There is in fact a commercially run pool 
on this. [Laughter.] 

And it was 38 percent, last week, was what it was running, 38 
percent that there would be over the next, I think that was over 
the next 12 months. 

I would put it a little lower than that, because it seems so obvi- 
ously counter-productive. But what do I know? I didn’t think they 
would be foolish enough to go into Iraq. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McDermott. Ms. Leverett. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I would put up for a 9-month period, over 
a 9-month period, I would put it at about 50 percent, and that 
would be based on my analysis that the diplomatic process is col- 
lapsing and the President will be faced with a binary choice. 
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Mr. Leverett. I would agree with that, over 9 months. I don’t 
think it is going to happen tomorrow or next month, but as it con- 
tinues to play out over a 9-month timeframe, I think the odds will 
increase. I would put them at about 50/50. 

Mr. McDermott. Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Haas. I don’t strongly disagree with that. I was going to say, 
before they started talking, I was going to say 40 to 50 percent over 
the next 9 months or so. 

Ms. Maloney. It is good to be in the position of saying something 
controversial on this discussion. I would put it at about 15 to 20 
percent. That is based on my experience in the State Department, 
working very closely with the Secretary and particularly Under 
Secretary Burns on Iran. Obviously that is a biased view, because 
of course, the State Department is in the art of diplomacy. 

But I would also argue that if you look at the Bush administra- 
tion’s track record over its now almost two full terms in office, 
what you see is an increasing reversal in its positions, particularly 
on the nuclear program. So while the negotiations have obviously 
gone nowhere, I think it is far more likely that the administration 
will seek to find some sort of way, desperate way, to get some sort 
of negotiating track underway. 

I would also argue that the administration perceives itself to be 
far too invested in Iraq and in recent weeks, far too invested in 
some sort of prospect of restarting the Israeli-Palestinian peace 
process to go the route of bombing, because of the obvious implica- 
tions it would have for those two efforts. I say all those, having 
been someone who in 2002, 2003 was 100 percent sure that the ad- 
ministration would go into Iraq. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. McDermott. 

Dr. Maloney, you are the one with the most recent insight into 
this administration, you were a policy planning staff member from 
2005 right through 2007. So can you tell us what your confidence 
level is about the current executive branch policymakers’ under- 
standing of Iran? 

Ms. Maloney. I think that is a perennial issue. Unfortunately, 
because of the lack of contacts, because of the lack of an embassy, 
we simply have very little ability to understand what is happening 
inside the country. Secretary Rice has acknowledged that publicly 
in an interview she gave earlier this year where she said, we just 
don’t know. It was shocking to me to come in in 2005 and realize 
that there was effectively almost no one in the entire State Depart- 
ment building who spoke Persian who worked on Iran. That effec- 
tively remains the case. 

I would say that one of the positive things that the administra- 
tion has done is try to build capabilities in this arena. There has 
been the establishment of an Office of Iranian Affairs run by com- 
petent professionals, Foreign Service officers. And there has been 
the establishment of an office out in Dubai, led by people who very 
much do understand Iran and have been working on this issue for 
quite a long time. That office, unfortunately, described by Under 
Secretary Burns at one time as a sort of Riga station, which evoked 
a lot of concern among Iranians, is very much intended to serve in 
some ways as a shadow embassy. It has political officers, economic 
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officers, people who do public diplomacy. The officers stationed 
there try as much as possible to meet with Iranians. 

So we are operating at a tremendous disadvantage that is really 
borne of the lack of contacts and the lack of exposure to Iran. And 
frankly, the restrictions on Americans traveling to Iran, which are 
really not within the U.S. Government’s purview. I think one of the 
unfortunate constraints is the restrictions on dialog that have ex- 
panded under this administration. But I think any administration 
for the foreseeable future is going to have a long difficulty building 
back from this deficit of understanding. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

I just want to ask, I was listening to a little bit of the back and 
forth here. Mr. Haas, you indicate that you are not for the military 
option on this, that is, you are not recommending people go in and 
bomb or have a military option. But it sounds like you are heavily 
into the sanctions without discussion mode. I guess if that is the 
case, you must be thinking that they are going to lead to some sort 
of regime change, and that is your ulterior motive. 

I juxtapose that against what I hear from others who don’t dis- 
count the sanctions, or at least it seems to me that they don’t dis- 
count the sanctions, they see them as an effective tool in our tool 
kit. But you say that they must be amongst other things that we 
are willing to negotiate about as we try to get some concessions out 
of the Iranians. 

So I just put that to the panel. You should answer first, sir, be- 
cause I brought your name up first. But I would like to hear from 
the others as well. Because one of our witnesses last week talked 
about the importance of Iran to a host of our national security pri- 
orities, Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan, nuclear non-proliferation, right 
on down the list. 

Mr. Haas. Well, a few thoughts. First of all, it comes down to 
what you fear may happen down the road. So I start from the 
premise that what I fear most is this regime with nuclear weapons. 
So then dialing back from that, you say, what is it that we can try 
that perhaps will avert that situation. And I think that we have 
some tools that we have not used as forcefully as we could. They 
include carrots and sticks. But I don’t think they are carrots to the 
Iranian regime. Because I don’t think we can get a grand bargain 
with them. I think they are carrots to the Iranian people where we 
do not have the ties and we are not providing the support that we 
can. 

I would separate, as best we can, the regime from the Iranian 
people, and I see sanctions and this more comprehensive strategy 
as an alternative to military action and hopefully it will work if we 
do it aggressively. 

Mr. Tierney. Sir, am I correct in characterizing your position 
that you would use these tools to effect some sort of regime change 
by moving to the people and getting them to toss them off? That 
is your end goal of your policy? 

Mr. Haas. Yes, my end goal is to isolate 

Mr. Tierney. You don’t want to change behavior of the people 
that are in government now, you just want to change the govern- 
ment, and you want to use sanctions and whatever else you have 
in your box to do that? 
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Mr. Haas. If the sanctions were to lead to a situation where the 
Iranian people forced behavior change, that would be great. 

Mr. Tierney. What if they led to a situation where the acting 
government now said, we will do a behavior change, we will make 
the grand bargain? Is that out of your — will you say no, because 
it is you that we don’t like? We are not going to tolerate that, we 
just want to get rid of you? 

Mr. Haas. I am skeptical that will come to pass. 

Mr. Tierney. I know you are, but what if it happens? 

Mr. Haas. Then, fantastic, if it were to come to pass, 
obviously 

Mr. Tierney. Then you are not that far away from where others 
are talking about. They are talking about doing the same thing, of 
using these tools to change the behavior. 

Mr. Haas. Mr. Chairman, I am not for regime change for the 
sake of regime change. 

Mr. Tierney. OK, that is not what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Haas. That is right. I want an end goal. I don’t want this 
regime to have nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Tierney. Right. That is what I was getting at. I have to tell 
you, I clearly took your position first to be you just wanted to get 
rid of them, because you had this belief that they would never 
change. I wanted to know whether or not in fact if they did change 
behavior, whether you and those that you associate with and work 
with or whatever are still saying, not good enough, we just want 
to get rid of you. I think you have clarified that, and I appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Haas. OK. 

Mr. Tierney. The other witnesses may want to make a comment 
on that, where we are going with this thing in terms of, I don’t 
know that anybody is looking to say that regime change is the idea 
here, it is behavior change that we want, and there is a role for 
sanctions to be used as part of the tool kit on that? Am I right in 
characterizing others’ positions? Ambassador. 

Ambassador Dobbins. We have a diplomatic mission in Havana. 
Cuba has a diplomatic mission in Washington. Why are we talking 
to Castro and not talking to the Iranian regime? Now, I take Mr. 
Shays’ point that there is a certain loss of face involved, and con- 
ceding something now that we were unprepared to concede when 
they were behaving better. And the lesson I draw from that is, 
don’t put yourself in that position to start with. Don’t say, I am 
going to hold my breath until you agree with me, because it just 
becomes progressively more difficult to sustain. And it is not likely 
to make them agree. 

I think we need to use the full spectrum of tools available to us. 
But I don’t think we can possibly succeed unless we understand 
them better, and we are not going to understand them better un- 
less we talk to them. 

Mr. Tierney. Ms. Leverett. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I would point out we have had nearly 30 
years of sanctions on the Iranian regime. It has not really worked. 
It has not been effective to change their behavior. I think part of 
the problem is, in my experience with dealing with them, both as 
part of the official dialog from 2001 to 2003, and then after I left 
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Government and the track two opportunities I have had to see sen- 
ior Iranians, some senior Iranian officials. The problem with the 
continuing ratcheting-up of the sanctions is that I think the Ira- 
nians also don’t think that it will be effective, and it cuts to the 
core of what they want from us, which is essentially a version of 
a security guarantee that we are not going to use force to change 
their form of government or borders. 

So the continuing ratcheting-up of the sanctions I think under- 
mines precisely the carrot that they want from us. I don’t think 
that they are all that excited about WTO accession with a U.S. im- 
primatur on it, or the delivery of airlines parts or other kind of 
small carrots that this administration has been willing to put for- 
ward. That is not enough. What they are looking for from us — and 
only from us, this is not something they could get from the Euro- 
peans — they negotiated with the Europeans on the nuclear issue 
for 2 years, the Europeans cannot give the security guarantee that 
they are looking for. Only the United States could do that. And the 
ratcheting of sanctions, I am not against them per se, but in this 
case, it undermines the core need that the Iranians are looking to 
have from us. 

Mr. Tierney. Dr. Leverett, now that we have sanctions, are they 
an effective tool in moving forward to the grand bargain or not? 

Mr. Leverett. No. I don’t think they are an effective tool, nei- 
ther unilateral sanctions nor multilateral sanctions of the degree 
that we would be able to get agreement on is likely to have any 
strategic effect on this regime. The only thing that is going to work 
is to put an offer in front of the Iranians that will actually address 
core interests that matter to them. We have not done that, no ad- 
ministration has ever done that. This administration has refused 
to do that. 

To document that, I would suggest that you take the incentives 
package that this administration signed onto last year with the 
other permanent members of the Security Council in German, put 
that next to the incentives package that the Europeans on their 
own offered to the Iranians a year earlier. The language on eco- 
nomic and technological cooperation is very similar. The big dif- 
ferences are on regional security issues. The Europeans on their 
own were prepared to offer all kinds of implicit, explicit security 
guarantees for Iran. This administration insisted that those pas- 
sages in the European draft be taken out before it would sign on. 

So Secretary Rice can say the policy is not regime change. But 
the actions of this administration indicate to the Iranians that the 
policy is in fact regime change, and the President himself has 
never been willing to make the statement that Secretary Rice has 
made about U.S. policy. The only way out of this is to make the 
Iranians an offer that serves their interests but also serves ours. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. Dr. Maloney, do you want the last word 
on that? Then I will go to Mr. Shays. 

Ms. Maloney. I would love it, although I think I have lost track 
of exactly what the question is. The effectiveness of sanctions, I 
think we have seen over the past 30 years that unilateral sanctions 
have only moderate effectiveness. What the administration has 
done in recent months through these financial measures can have 
some real bite, because it is effectively, forcibly multilateral. Be- 
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cause third country banks need to engage with the U.S. financial 
system, therefore they are effectively cooperating and participating 
in some of the restrictions on the u-turns that would enable Iran 
to do business in U.S. dollars. That is no longer, increasingly no 
longer the case and the Iranians are feeling the impact. I don’t be- 
lieve that those sorts of measures are going to create a reversal in 
the Iranian strategic calculus. 

So I think what you have to ask yourself is what will, so long 
as Iran is getting $70 billion in oil revenues, these sorts of meas- 
ures can hurt but they can’t force a full-fledged change. And we are 
unlikely to get multilateral consensus around the kind of robust 
measures that actually would force a change. I think this whole 
question of regime change, which is to some extent a separate 
question and gets to Mr. Shays’ question about how can we nego- 
tiate with this particular set of characters is also an important one. 
I think the open question about where the administration stands 
in terms of regime change, the ambiguities that have been left are 
particularly important and need to be dealt with. The difficulty 
here is that there still are divisions and also that this is very much 
a complicated and difficult regime to deal with from their end. 

But ultimately, we put the handcuffs on ourselves in refusing to 
talk to them from 2003 and 2006. We continue to have handcuffs 
on our engagement with Iran because we are trying to find some 
way to make this overture with the nuclear program somehow via- 
ble. Ultimately, what we need to do at this stage is negotiations on 
all issues without preconditions. That is not an offer of a grand 
bargain and it is not necessarily a road to one. But it is a fresh 
start, a possibility of working on all the issues that we care about. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It may not appear this way, but I really enjoy this panel, all of 
you. I appreciate the incredible experience that each of you have 
had. I truly wrestle with all the things you are wrestling with, but 
without the knowledge that you may have. 

What I want to ask is this. I had the Israelis say to me, you don’t 
understand the Middle East culture, you have a Western mind set. 
And for years, I wanted them to get out of Lebanon, and they said, 
you don’t understand. We get out of Lebanon, and it will be a dif- 
ferent reaction than you think. Well, they got out of Lebanon, and 
it was confirmation to Arafat that they could just wear Israel 
down. It had the exact opposite thing I thought the impact would 
be. And the Intifada happened, and they just went in that direction 
convinced, like in Lebanon, they could wear them down. 

So I want to ask, is there a Middle East mind set that is dif- 
ferent from the Western mind set? And as we dialog about how we 
should just talk, I don’t mean just talk, but have dialog, does it say 
something different to them than it says to us? And I would like 
to start with you, Dr. Maloney. You haven’t been responding to 
most questions, but you are the most recent in all this stuff. Then 
I would like to go to you, Ambassador, and then ask the others. 

Ms. Maloney. I would not purport to suggest that there is a 
Middle Eastern mind set, or frankly, even an Iranian mind set, 
which of course would inevitably be, to some extent, distinct from 
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an Arab or an Israeli mind set. I think what we know about this 
particular set of leaders in Iran today is that they fear compromise. 
They fear compromise, and they have said it, publicly, because they 
see any sort of concession or agreement to deal with the United 
States or make offers as only the starting point as some sort of fu- 
ture round of new pressures. Senior officials have used the phrase, 
today it is nuclear rights, tomorrow it will be human rights, the 
day after that it will be animal rights. Effectively, their fear is re- 
gime survival. They are a nasty group of people, there is no ques- 
tion about this. 

Mr. Shays. When I heard Ms. Mann Leverett basically saying 
sanctions didn’t work, I would agree that unilateral sanctions hard- 
ly ever work. But we have never seen true multilateral sanctions. 
And I am struck by the fact that President Bush, Senator Hillary 
Clinton, President Nicholas Sarkozy, Chancellor Angela Merkel all 
said, totally unacceptable for Iran to have nuclear weapons. Well, 
I don’t know what totally unacceptable means. It seems to me you 
have talk, you use sanctions or you use military. Those are the 
three options. I have seen nothing that tells me that talk, well, 
first off, I don’t know to what extent we have had — I don’t know 
what works. But it strikes me that talk would work the least. I 
thought Jimmy Carter did a lot of talking and then I saw Ronald 
Reagan say, you know, we are going to treat taking embassy em- 
ployees as an act of war, and they were returned right away. It 
said to me that they think differently, or maybe the same in some 
ways. 

Ms. Maloney. I don’t think this is a question of their thought 
process, though. The problem with multilateral sanctions is that we 
simply can’t get agreement on them from our international part- 
ners. 

Mr. Shays. So if we can’t get multilateral agreement, in spite of 
the fact that the Chancellor of Germany and the President of 
France say, it is unacceptable, well, how the heck do you prevent 
them from having it? And I just would throw out here, I am 
stunned by the fact that there was an event in Syria to which 
Israel appeared to have taken action, since I haven’t been briefed 
on anything, don’t know it, I can at least talk about it. I am struck 
by this fascination that in Syria, something happened. And it 
wasn’t talk. 

Ambassador, let me have you respond to this. 

Ambassador Dobbins. In my diplomatic career, I have dealt with 
Soviet operatives, Somali warlords, Caribbean dictators, Balkan 
terrorists, Afghan insurgents and Iranian diplomats. 

Mr. Shays. Do you have a wife? [Laughter.] 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes, and I see her occasionally. 

Of those, I actually found the Iranians the most reasonable. 

I guess what I would say is that any negotiation has to proceed 
from an understanding of the other side’s perspectives, history, ex- 
pectations. And they vary greatly. If you are going to deal with 
Iran, you will do better if you do have a deep understanding. Some 
of the points you raise are absolutely valid ones. 

On the other hand, I think all negotiations are similar in other 
respects, which is, they need to be based on a certain degree of mu- 
tual respect, a certain agreement about what it is you are negotiat- 
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ing about, and a shared sense that if you pursue this professionally 
and seriously, you have a prospect of reaching your common goal. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just go with you, Ms. Leverett, Dr. Leverett, 
and then we will end with you, Mr. Haas, then I will conclude. 

Ms. Mann Leverett. I can say in terms of my experience with 
the Iranians, negotiating with them in terms of their mentality, 
that I thought that when we asked them something, it appeared 
that they tried to deliver on everything that we asked. As I said 
in the record, their performance was not perfect, but they did de- 
liver much of what we asked. 

I don’t think that we have tried to have a serious discussion with 
them about the nuclear issue. I do believe, from what I have been 
able to ascertain and people I have talked to on the Iranian side, 
that the pursuit of a nuclear weapons option is based on regime 
survival. If it is based on regime survival, even if we were to mili- 
tarily strike it, I think that would further add concern to them that 
their regime, the regime survival is at risk, and it would harden 
the mentality and force the program either to go underground or 
further underground, depending on where you come out in terms 
of where the program is. 

Mr. Shays. Just quickly, are sanctions and talk mutually exclu- 
sive? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. What I see as the problem, I wouldn’t uni- 
laterally disarm from the United States. I wouldn’t say, we are 
going to lift the sanctions today without having any road map or 
grand bargain out there on the table. 

But ratcheting up the sanctions now, like to designate the Rev 
Guard, ratcheting up the sanction directly undermines the concern 
the regime has about its survivability. That is the problem with 
ratcheting up the unilateral sanctions by the United States at this 
point. 

Mr. Shays. Fair enough. Let me have Mr. Haas just respond 
quickly. 

Mr. Haas. Very quickly to your first question. I do think there 
is something important that you say about Lebanon. If you read 
the literature, if you listen to the speeches from that part of the 
world, you will see leaders in Iran as well as elsewhere talking 
about the Israelis leaving Lebanon, the Americans re-deploying 
after Beirut and the Americans in particular leaving Somalia after 
engagements in which Americans were bloodied. So there is some- 
thing to what you are saying. 

Now, to go to the question about the tactics and the three things 
that you say, talk, sanctions or military action, I would just like 
to point out that we have been terribly disjointed in the messages 
that we have sent. We have said, as you say, that an Iran with nu- 
clear weapons is not acceptable. Our leaders have said it, and at 
the same time, Secretary Rice, in assuring Western audiences, said 
Iran is not Iraq, meaning we are not going to use military force. 

My colleagues may disagree with me, but I think that when you 
send a signal to someone who you are trying to get to change in 
some way that the option that will really hurt them the most is not 
on the table any more, it seems to me that undercuts your negotia- 
tion. I think that we have not done a very good job of making clear 
that yes, we will talk, absolutely, we will be reasonable, hopefully 
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we will come to an accommodation that suits both sides. But taking 
options off the table or being so disjointed about the messages we 
send I think makes it less effective, less likely that we are going 
to succeed with those other tools at our disposal. 

Mr. Yarmuth [presiding]. Thank you. I have two quick things be- 
fore we adjourn. 

First — I hope this can be quick — is there any example we have 
in recent, well, not recently, any time during the last 25, 28 years, 
in which the Iranians have conducted what we would normally re- 
gard as normal negotiations, successful negotiations with any other 
country? 

Ms. Maloney. The Iranians have maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions with just about every other country in the world. So in terms 
of normal negotiations, they do that every day. I thin you can find 
lots of examples of Iran behaving pragmatically in its foreign pol- 
icy. The primary one that academics like to cite is Saudi Arabia. 
The relationship between Iran and Saudi Arabia was really bitter 
and acrimonious, particularly after the first decade of the revolu- 
tion. Khomeini, in his will, basically castigated King Fahd and the 
Saudis far more than he did America. 

And yet what has happened since 1989 has been a progressive, 
and even still to this day, devoted effort by the Iranians to try to 
build a rapprochement with the Saudis that has maintained even 
with some of the frictions that have been created by Ahmadinejad. 
So that is an example. 

Mr. Yarmuth. Thank you. So they do know how to do it. That 
is reassuring. 

Second, and this is going to be a subject, we are going to pursue 
this in an additional hearing, according to Chairman Tierney, but 
with regard to the censorship of your op-ed piece, you submitted 
the op-ed piece after you had left Government, is that correct? 

Ms. Mann Leverett. That is correct. 

Mr. Yarmuth. Under what basis did the White House censor 
your piece? What authority did they have to do that? 

Mr. Leverett. As we said, both the State Department and the 
CIA told us independently their in-house reviews said this draft 
contained no classified information, but that the White House was 
simply asserting that it should be classified. 

Mr. Yarmuth. I understand that, but what 

Mr. Leverett. There was never any justification that was pre- 
sented to us. 

Mr. Yarmuth. I understand, but you wrote the op-ed piece. 

Mr. Leverett. Yes. 

Mr. Yarmuth. And you were private citizens at that point. 

Mr. Leverett. Yes. 

Mr. Yarmuth. And you could have sent it to the New York Times 
anyway. Why would the White House, how would the White House 
be able to prevent you from doing that? 

Mr. Leverett. In my case, as a former CIA employee, I have a 
continuing obligation to submit drafts of material that I want to 
publish that relate to my Government service, to submit those to 
the agency to ensure, after an agency review, that draft is not dis- 
closing classified information. I have cleared 30 pieces through that 
process. 
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Mr. Yarmuth. So in this case, the CIA cleared it, but then the 
White House said that they wouldn’t clear it? 

Mr. Leverett. And then the White House told the CIA that they 
had to become involved in the process and that they would not 
clear it. 

Mr. Yarmuth. The chairman has asked me to mention that we 
would be examining that further. 

I also wanted to announce on Chairman Tierney’s behalf that we 
will continue this series of hearings on Iran next Wednesday, No- 
vember 14th, at 2 p.m. The hearing then will examine the regional 
and global consequences of U.S. military action in Iran. 

With that, I thank the panel very much for their testimony and 
without objection, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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